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when you skio- 


Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service. 
It’s like so many dollars being thrown in front of the street clean- 
er’s scraper. Loss of traction always means loss of tire money. 
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Chief Engineer of the International 
Motor Company, A. F. Masury, says: 


“Sliding the wheels of railroad cars causes flat wheels. If sliding a 
hardened steel tire over a smooth steel rail for a few seconds can so 
abrade the wheel that its pounding will crack 150-lb. rails, fancy the 
damage to a rubber tire in skidding or sliding over a stone or concrete road. 


*‘No matter how carefully and skillfully you drive when roads are wet 
and slippery, it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless your 
tires are equipped with Anti-Skid Chains—such as Weed Chains.”’ 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection 
—Always put them on “At the First Drop of Rain”. 
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nose AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburg NewYork Portland,Ore. SanFrancisco 
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Never a Delay 





Sed HE automobiles used by United States Army Gen- 
caan erals over there were closed cars, many of them 
Winton Six limousines; and the work they performed 


Victoria under the severest tests—weather of every sort, war-worn 

and shell-ripped roads, practically continuous running, 

Town Car without lights at night—is the best proof that the closed 

; . car is much more than a distinguished social vehicle. 
Limousine 


Major General Cronkhite, U. S. A. who served in 
France, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Italy, Luxemburg and 
Germany, driving as near to the front as a motor car 
could go, reports that his Winton Six limousine traveled 
15,000 miles and that “thruout this entire’ period | 
never suffered a moment's delay.” 


i May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 








Winton Oil Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are produced by the 
Engine Works of the Winton Company Write us your needs. 
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The Cover 


The Japanese print reproduced on the 
cover of The Independent this week by 
courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New 
York, is one of the masterpieces of the 
Popular School of Painting (Ukiyo-ye) 
of Japan. It represents “Mount Fuji 
with the Lightning” and is one of a 
famous set of thirty-six views of the 
Sacred Mountain of Japan made in the 
early part of the nineteenth century by 
Hokusai, the leader of the Popular 
School. 


Just a Word 


The Message from the United States 
Government to the American People 
published in this issue of The Inde- 
pendent is the fourth of the series 
which was inaugurated by a foreword 
by President Wilson in the issue of 
December 13 and which will continue 
to appear in The Independent every 
week. 

England, France, Italy and Japan 
each present a message to the Ameri- 
can people in The Independent at 
monthly intervals. In this issue is a mes- 
sage from the Imperial Government of 
Japan on “The Plain Facts on Shan- 
tung,” written by Viscount Uchida, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Brit- 
ish message, to be published next week, 
will deal with the Turkish problem and 
the question of a mandatory. 











Remarkable Remarks 


J. P. MorGaAN—I never talk politics. 

HENRY Forp—Money is needed only 
to work with. 

Sir Ouiver Lopce—Personally I can- 
not conceive ether. 

JOHN KENDRICKS BANGS—AII is not 
bliss that blisters. 

Wooprow - WILSON—The ostrich act I 
see being done all about me. 

OLE HAaNsoN—There is, as yet, no 
synthetic substitute for brains. 

Ep. Howe—The jackass should be 
our national emblem instead of the 
eagle. 

BILLy SuNDAY—Women nowadays 
don’t wear enough clothes to flag a 
handear. 

Masor GENERAL LEONARD Woop—A 
verbal message is very soothing for a 
short time. 
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CHRISTINE MANN, M. D.—I can dress 
myself in less than five minutes. 

BILLIE BURKE—The art of acting is 
too serious a thing to be seriously 
talked about. 

ELINOR GLYN—If I were to tell all 
the truth about love people would tear 
me to pieces. 

Ex-Kinc CONSTANTINE—There are 
some things kings cannot discuss with 
newspaper men. 

E. A. CupAHY, JrR.—There is no 


more wholesome meat dish than good 
old corned beef. 











WELL, WELL, WELL! 


The New York Herald comments thus on 
the foreword by President Wilson to the 
series of messages of the United States 
Government to the American people 
published weekly in The Independent 


Mrs. May Euiotr Hospss—No man 
in the world can take care of a cow as 
well as a woman. 


GENERAL (Butcher) WEYLER—A dic- 
tator is the only guarantee for the res- 
toration of liberty. 

DouGLas FAIRBANKS—A smile in the 
morning will do you more good than a 
grapefruit. 

RABBI RUDOLPH GROSSMAN — The 
theater is and should be the sister of 
the church and the synagog. 


Mrs. EDWIN W. Sims—No happiness 
is comparable to the happiness of rear- 
ing a large family of children. 

FLORENCE KING—What’s your daugh- 
ter doing is the greatest problem be- 
fore this or any other country? 

THE PRINCE OF WALES—It is up to 
us to show the way to the other nations 
of the world how to overcome difficul- 
ties. 

HENRY MoORGENTHAU—Nothing on 
earth except a miracle can prevent the 
death by freezing and starvation of 
10,000,000 in Europe and the Near East 
this winter. 


LYMAN J. GAGE—I know if I know 
anything at all that William McKinley 
would say to this man (Woodrow Wil- 
son) who is leading the onset for peace 
and unity among the nations of the 
world, “God bless the work you are do- 
ing. I am with you.” 
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A vast amount of work now remains 
to be done which the intervention of 
war has necessarily delayed and ac- 
cumulated, and the result is that***** 
very large capital expenditures ought 
to be made to make up for the inter- 
ruptions inevitably due to the war and 
to prepare the railroads to serve ade- 
quately the increased traffic through- 
out the country. 

WALKER D. HINES, 
Director General of Railroads. 
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Work more— 
Produce more— 
Save more— 


But we can’t continue increasing our production 
unless we continue increasing our railroad facilities. 


The farms, mines and factories cannot increase 
their output beyond the capacity of the railroads 
to haul their products. 


Railroads are now near the peak of their carry- 
ing capacity. 
Without railroad expansion— more _ engines, 


more cars, more tracks, more terminals—there can 
be little increase in production. 


But this country of ours is going to keep right 
on growing—and the railroads must grow with it. 


To command in the investment markets the 
flow of new capital to expand railroad facilities— 
and so increase production—there must be public 
confidence in the future earning power of railroads. 


The nation’s business can grow only as fast as 
the railroads grow. 


This advertisement i by the 
aie aime of Shad oay cou 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain literature 
by writing to the Association of Railway Executives, 61 Proadway, New York 
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All the music you delight to hear 




















Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you 
could glance into its 530 pages without becoming 
absorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or not, 

this is the kind of book you will find yourself browsing 
through just for the pleasure it gives you. And if 
you are a music-lover, this Victor Record Catalog 
will increase your knowledge and appreciation of 
good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with biogra- 
phical sketches and has a complete Red Seal sec- 
tion devoted to the greatest artists of all the world 

who make Victor Records. 

There are also portraits and short biographies 
of the great composers, and a pronunciation table 
of the names of artist, composers and operas. 

In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog 

gives brief stories of the opera, shows illustra- 
tions of various scenes, indicates under the 
title of each opera the different acts and scenes, and 
lists all the selections in the exact order they are 
sung or played in the opera. 


Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the 
greatest catalog of music in all the world. Thereisa 
copy for you at any Victor dealer's, or we will mail 
you a copy upon request, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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“The sole salvation for the human race lies in the removal of the primal curse, the sentence 
of hard labor for life that was imposed on man as he left Paradise. Some folks are trying to 
elevate the laboring classes; some are trying to keep them down. The scientist has a more 
radical remedy; he wants to annihilate the laboring classes by abolishing labor. There is no 
longer any need for human labor in the sense of personal toil”—and this article tells you why. 


Back to Nature? Never! 
Forward to the Machine 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE story of Robinson Crusoe is an allegory of 

human history. Man is a castaway upon a desert 

planet, isolated from other inhabited worlds— 

if there be any such—by millions of miles of 
untraversable space. He is absolutely dependent upon 
his own exertions, for this world cf his, as Wells says, 
has no imports except meteorites and no exports of any 
kind. Man has no wrecked ship from a former civiliza- 
tion to draw upon for tools and weapons, but must util- 
ize as best he may such raw materials as he can find. 
In this conquest of nature by man there are three 
stages distinguishable: 

1. The Appropriative Period 

2. The Adaptive Period 

3. The Creative Period 

These eras overlap and the human race, or rather its 
vanguard, civilized man, may be passing into the third 
stage in one field of human endeavor while still linger- 
ing in the second or first in some other respect. But in 
any particular line this sequence is followed. The prim- 
itive man picks up whatever he can find available for 
his use. His successor in the next stage of culture shapes 
and develops this crude instrument until it becomes 
more suitable for his purpose. But in the course of 
time man often finds that he can make something new 
which is better than anything in nature or naturally 
produced. The savage discovers. The barbarian im- 
proves. The civilized man invents. The first finds. The 
second fashions. The third fabricates. 

The primitive man was a troglodyte. He sought shel- 
ter in any cave or crevice that he could find. Later he 
dug it out to make it more roomy and piled up stones 
at the entrance to keep out the wild beasts. This arti- 
ficial barricade, this false facade, was gradually ex- 
tended and solidified until finally man could build a 
cave for himself anywhere in the open field out of stones 
he quarried out of the hill. But man was not content with 
such materials and now puts up a building which may 
be composed of steel, brick, terra cotta, glass, concrete 
and plaster, none of which materials are to be found in 
nature, 

The untutored savage might cross a stream astride 
a floating tree trunk. By and by it occurred to him to sit 


inside the log instead of on it, so he hollowed it out 
with fire or flint. Later, much later, he constructed an 
ocean liner. 

Cain, or whoever it was first slew his brother man, 
made use of a stone or stick. Afterward it was found 
& better weapon could be made by tying the stone to 
the end of the stick, and as murder developed into a 
fine art the stick was converted into the bow and this 
into the catapult and finally into the cannon, while the 
stone was developed into the high explosive projectile. 

The first music to soothe the savage breast was the 
soughing of the wind thru the trees. Then strings were 
stretched across a crevice for the wind to play upon 
and there was the Aeolian harp. The second stage was 
entered when Hermes strung the tortoise shell and 
plucked it with his fingers and when Athena, raising 
the wind from her own lungs, forced it thru a hollow 
reed. From these beginnings we have the organ and 
the orchestra, producing such sounds as nothing nature 
can equal. 

The first idol was doubtless a meteorite fallen from 
heaven or a fulgurite or concretion picked up from the 
sand, bearing some slight resemblance to a human be- 
ing. Later man made gods in his own image and so 
sculpture and painting grew until now the creations 
of futuristic art could be worshipped—if one wanted to 
—without violation of the second commandment, for 
they are not the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above or that is in the earth beneath or that is in the 
water under the earth. 

In the textile industry the same development is ob- 
servable. The primitive man used the skins of animals 
he had slain to protect his own skin. In the course of 
time he—or more probably his wife, for it is to the 
women rather than to the men that we owe the early 
steps in the arts and sciences—fastened leaves together 
or pounded out bark to make garments. Later fibers 
were plucked from the sheepskin, the cocoon and the 
cotton-ball, twisted together and woven into cloth. Now- 
adays it is possible to make a complete suit of clothes, 
from hat to shoes, of any desirable texture, form and 
color, and not include any substance to be found in na- 
ture. The first metals available were those found free in 
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nature such as gold and copper. In a later age it was 
found possible to extract iron from its ores and today 
we have artificial alloys made of multifarious combina- 
tions of rare metals. The medicine man dosed his pa- 
tients with decoctions of such roots and herbs as had 
a bad taste or queer look. The pharmacist discovered 
how to extract from these their medicinal principle 
such as morphine, quinine and cocaine, and the creative 
chemist has discovered how to make innumerable drugs 
adapted to specific diseases and individual idiosyn- 
crasies. 


N the later or creative stage we enter the domain of 
] eg for it is the chemist alone who possesses 
the power of reducing a substance to its constituent 
atoms and from them producing substances entirely 
new. But the chemist has been slow to realize his unique 
power and the world has been still slower to utilize his 
invaluable services. Until recently indeed the leaders of 
chemical science expressly disclaimed what should have 
been their proudest. boast. The French chemist La- 
voisier in 1793 defined chemistry as “the science of 
analysis.” The German chemist Gerhardt in 1844 said: 
“I have demonstrated that the chemist works in oppo- 
sition to living nature, that he burns, destroys, analyzes, 
that the vital force alone operates by synthesis, that 
it reconstructs the edifice torn down by the chemical 
forces.” . 

It is quite true that chemists up to the middle of the 
last century were so absorbed in the destructive side of 
their science that they were blind to the constructive 
side of it. In this respect they were less prescient than 
their contemned predecessors, the alchemists, who, 
foolish and pretentious as they were, aspired at least 
to the formation of 
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mental sciences have the power to realize their conjec- 
tures. ... What they dream of, that they can manifest in 
actuality. ... 

Chemistry possesses this creative faculty to a more emi- 
nent degree than the other sciences because it penetrates 
more profoundly and attains even to the natural elements 
of existences. 

Since Berthelot’s time, say within the last fifty 
years, chemistry has won its chief triumphs in the 
field of synthesis. Organic chemistry, that is, the chem- 
istry of the carbon compounds, so called because it was 
formerly assumed, as Gerhardt says, that they could 
only be formed by “vital force” of organized plants and 
animals, has taken a development far overshadowing 
inorganic chemistry, or the chemistry of mineral sub- 
stances. Chemists have prepared or know how to pre- 
pare hundreds of thousands of such “organic com- 
pounds,” few of which occur in the natural world. 

But this conception of chemistry is yet far from hav- 
ing been accepted by the world at large. This was 
brought to my attention during the publication of 
these chapters in The Independent by various letters, 
one class of which may be represented by the following: 

When you say in your article on “What Comes from 
Coal Tar” that “Art can go ahead of nature in the dye- 
stuff business” you have doubtless for the moment allowed 


. your enthusiasm to sweep you away from the moorings of 


reason. Shakespeare, anticipating you and your “Creative 
Chemistry,” has shown the utter untenableness of your po- 
sition: zi 

“Nature is made better by no mean. 

But nature makes that mean: so o’er that art, 

Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes.” 


No, it was not in momentary absence of mind that I 
: claimed that man 








something new. 

It was, I think, the 
French chemist Ber- 
thelot who first clear- 
ly perceived the double 
aspect of chemistry, 
for he defined it as 


Dr. Slosson Turns the Searchlight of Science on 
the Trend of the Times 


“Back to barbarism!” is the slogan of the hour. Sink 


could improve upon 
nature in the making 
of dyes. I not only 
said it, but I proved 
it. I not only proved 
it, but I can back it 
up. I will give a mil- 





“the science of an- 
alysis and synthesis,” 
of taking apart and of 
putting together. The 
motto of chemistry, as 
of all the empirical 
sciences, is savoir c’est 
pouvoir, to know in 
order to do. This is 
the pragmatic test of 
all useful knowledge. 
Berthelot goes on to 
say: 

Chemistry creates its 
object. This creative 
faculty, comparable to 
that of art itself, dis- 
tinguishes it essentially 
from the natural and 
historical sciences. . . . 
These sciences do not 
control their object. 
Thus they are too often 
condemned to an eter- 
nal impotence in the 
search for truth of 
which they must con- 
tent themselves with 
possessing some few 
and often uncertain 
fragments. On the 
contrary, the experi- 








into savagery. Praise the country and denounce the city. 
Extol forests and despise laboratories. Spend $250,000 
on anew gymnasium and let the old library go to ruin. 
Abolish compulsory Latin and establish compulsory swim- 
ming. Patronize football and neglect debating. Up with 
the soldier and down with the savant. Jazz your music 
and cube your painting. Roughcast your walls, deckle 
your bookedges, wormhole your furniture, coarsen your 
fabrics and deform your pottery. Cultivate the primitive 
virtues of personal bravery and clan loyalty. Reprove and 
repress the Christian virtues of kindliness and universal 
sympathy. 

The dominant tendency of the times is undoubtedly 
downward and the advance of science has not yet availed 
to check it. 

It is a reactionary spirit, antagonistic to progress and 
destructive to civilization. Science and Christianity are at 
one in abhorring the natural man and calling upon the 
civilized man to fight and subdue him. The conquest of 
nature, not the imitation of nature, is the whole duty of 
man. The true evolutionist’s one desire is to get away 


.from nature as fast and far as possible. Anarchy is the 


natural state of the human race. 
We should “move upward working out the brute and let 
the ape and tiger die.” 














lion dollars to any- 
body finding in na- 
ture dyestuffs as 
numerous, varied, 
brilliant, pure and 
cheap as those that 
are manufactured in 
the laboratory. I 
haven’t that amount 
of money with me at 
the moment, but the 
dyers would be glad 
to put it up for the 
discovery of a satis- 
factory natural 
source for their 
tinctorial materials. 
This is not an opin- 
ion of mine but a 
matter of fact, not to 
be decided by Shake- 
speare, who was not 
acquainted with the 


' faniline products. 


Shakespeare in the 
passage quoted is in- 
dulging in his favor- 
ite amusement of a 
play upon [Con- 
tinued on page 37 
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If He Were President 


. "The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
.: Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
_ Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


Hiram W. 


Johnson 


Including an Interview with the Senator and Former Governor of California 


By Donald Wilhelm 


66 F I were Presi- 





dent,” sturdily 
avers Hiram John- 
on, “I’d keep my 
campaign promises, and I 
beg of you, if you think 


the most of it!” 

To be sure, now, the 
very present Senator, 
onetime nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency, and for- 
mer Governor, does not 
shout such heresy from 
the housetops; indeed, 
tho men are reckless 
about such things when 
they’re quite alone, it 
may be doubted if he 
even avers aloud any such 
schismatic opinions to 
the ample citizen who 
fills out and meets him in 
his boudoir mirror; 








be leading his party out 
of the bulrushes if he 
were living now, there 
were tumultuous cheers 
and cries of militant and 
progressive Moose. Nev- 
ertheless, it is to be re- 
membered that speeches 
of acceptance are made 
in the generous spirit of 
gratitude for _ success 
about to be achieved. The 
proof is that a few weeks 
before Woodrow Wilson 
was saying, in private 
speeches of acceptance, 
anent Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, né Wabash County, 
Indiana, much of pleas- 
ant vein. And two weeks 
before that event, in the 
same. generous style, Mr. 
Taft was saying, anent 
the Honorable James 








nevertheless, what the 
Senator is, and what his 
record is, speak so loudly 
that we need not hear his voice. His buckram seri- 
ousness and pertinacity and sagacity in such mat- 
ters, his friends tell you in great long whisper- 
ings in your left ear, are irreducible facts. And 
they go on, even—sometimes with that pride of place 
that increases on the jump as one progresses west- 
ward, clear on out to California—to tell you that Hiram 
Johnson is the Honestest Hiram yet born, finding pre- 
scient proof therefor in the remarkable manner in 
which, in the years subsequent to March 4, 1921, his- 
torians discerned him, spectacled but with resplendent 
and stubborn strength, in the White House backyard! 
He was there—in the years subsequent to 1921!—so 
these prescient enthusiasts now note—because honesty 
is the best policy, etc. He was there engaged, moreover, 
not in destroying but in hammering and splicing to- 
gether campaign planks into promised realities. It is 
a wonderful fact—these friends’ desire and faith. And 
even Colonel Roosevelt expressed his faith in Governor 
Johnson’s prowess when he said, in his last speech of 
acceptance: “In Governor Johnson we have a man 
whose every word is made good by the deeds he has 
done—the man who, as head of a great state, has prac- 
tically applied, for the benefit of the people of that 
state, the principles which we intend to apply thruout 
the union as a whole. We have named the only type of 
man who ought to be named for the vice-presidency. 
We have named a man fit at the moment to be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

To this peroration from the man who doubtless would 


Press Illustrating 


Mr. Johnson, like most men of action, loves dogs 


Schoolcraft Sherman, of 
Illinois, who did not 
argue the points, some 
grandiloquent things—to which voters replied, in 
general, that the remarks of Mr. Taft might carry 
weight, and to which the electoral college replied with 
the figure 8, meaning eight electoral votes,~each, for 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Sherman—the least ever given the 
chosen candidates of any full-fledged American party. 
At that 1912 Taft convention Governor Johnson 
hurled this at the Taft steam roller: “I object to hav- 
ing California’s title to rightful goods”—meaning dele- 
gates—“stolen from her and determined by those who 
stole the goods.” But he was not named Vice-President 
by the Progressives because of that affront to a tradi- 
tional machine. Nor because the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League of Progressive Republicans backed him. Nor 
because he happened to be the son of Grove L. Johnson, 
Esq., a supporter of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Nor 
because the Southern Pacific “owned” California before 
the state was born, and thereafter owned, operated anc 
looted it with exasperating insolence and power down 
to the time Mr. Johnson became its Governor, when, 
says ex-Congressman William Kent, of California, Re- 
publican also, “judged by the accomplishments of a few 
short months, Governor Johnson ranked himself as one 
of the most efficient executives in the history of our 
country,” which compliment the Senator approves. 
It’s a long, exciting story, how the Southern Pacific 
pre-digested California, then, as the manner has been 
with all pre-digested articles from Noah to date, pro- 
ceeded to digest it again, little by little; how such men 
as John R. Haynes, father of California’s initiative, 
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referendum and recall; Messrs. Phelan, Caminetti, 
Shanahan, Senator Boynton, and Messrs. Lissner, Dick- 
son, Spreckels, Heney, others, fought the octopus to the 
end; how, at last, Heney, who led the graft prosecu- 
tion—in which work, as a paid attorney, Hiram John- 
son had helped—was shot down, and all but killed, in a 
courtroom. He passed his leadership in the graft prose- 
cution over to Johnson—who sent Abe Ruef to serve 
fourteen years in St. Quentin—and passed the surety 
of his being nominated for Governor over to Johnson, 
who accepted the responsibility reluctantly as a for- 
lorn hope, took up arms in a tintinabulating tin lizzie, 
and, with cowbells tinkling to call the farmers in, set 
out. It is characteristic of his physical and persistent 
vigor, which makes him a tremendous force, that he 
touched almost every town in a state 800 miles long, 
250 miles wide—a state more than twice as large as 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Maine all 
combined. And everywhere he ended his earnest 
speeches thus: “My friends, I am going to be the next 
Governor of California, and when I am I am going to 
kick out of this government William F. Herrin and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Good night.” 

He did just that. He kicked them out and locked the 
gates. Friends pleaded for office-holders. Johnson 
shook his head: “No, they must go.” Before Gov- 
ernor Gillette finished his term, other office-hold- 
ers got their jobs extended another four years or 
so. Johnson could not kick them out, so he asked 
the legislature to abolish their jobs, which it did. 
And that legislature, led in the Senate by a fine 
and inflexible leader, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wallace, and in the House by 
men as able and well inspired, chose 
and put thru, from a maze of thou- 
sands of bills, such bills that Gov- 
ernor Johnson was able to report, 
without challenge, in his second in- 
augural, this list, not altogether com- 
plete, of achievements—which has no 
parallel in America, and entitles its 
leader to consideration as a candidate 
for the presidency. 

I. The return of the state to its citi- 
zens. 

II. The abolishment of boss rule—the 
permanent abolishment of it, as far as 
then conceivable, by the adoption of the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 

III. The extension of suffrage to women, 
to which, however, he gave less attention 
than to other matters, but which resulted in 
the California vote that defeated Mr. Hughes 
and returned Mr. Wilson in 1916—about 
which there is more, anon. 

IV. The adoption of the Australian ballot, 
and of a short ballot. 

V. Provision for the non-partizan selection 
of judges, school officers and county officers, 
and the establishment of home rule for 
counties. 

VI. Public control of public utilities. 

VII. Centralized and systematized control 
of public business (previously no compre- 
hensive audit had been made of the expendi- 
tures of public moneys). 

VIII. The adoption of free text books for 
school pupils. 

IX. Prison reform, with a reformatory 
established fora young offenders. 

X. Amendments and improvements to the 
employers’ liability act; workingmen’s com- 
pensation. 
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Johnson, elected 
by the biggest vote ever 
cast in California, is being 
talked of as the President- 
ial candidate most likely, 
perhaps, to 
onel Roosevelt’s following 
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And to all this he added, in his inaugurals, sentences 
pregnant with powerful and conscientious adherence to 
his promises, and full of eloquence and strength—sen- 
tences such as “gave to women who toil shorter hours 
and more happiness, and to men something of the jus- 
tice that has been denied them . . . with the mantle of 
the state for the care and the tenderness of the state 
for the maimed members of society .. . the establish- 
ment of the beacon light of social justice and humanity 
far beyond the point to which most ambitious common- 
wealths have gone.” 

All this suggests something of the man. 

As President he could fashion words perhaps as well 
as President Wilson and hammer them out—his oratory 
suggests hammering them out—in even less uncertain 
terms. In fact his power of lucidity and exposition in 
plain but specific language that every one can under- 
stand accounts for much of his success in California. 
And the manner in which he fretted and stampeded to 
his support a convention of the bar association in Cali- 
fornia by the most delicious satire about their lawyer 
concern over the plight of what he called the submerged 
four-fifths of California, is such satire as Mr. Wilson 
probably could not achieve. 

If some Californians insist that he is vindictive, it 
can be answered that there are sour grapes 
growing in California as elsewhere in the vine- 
yards of the world, or one might submit that he 
is radical in spirit rather than liberal, and vigor- 
ous—“The Public” observes “almost vicious, and 
more spectacular than Roosevelt,” 
therefore liable to hurt feelings that 
get into the way. He doesn’t spare 
feelings. 

He has sacrificed friends to his 
self-centered ambitions, one hears 
frequently, and Frank Heney is 
taken as illustration. But Mr. Heney 
was shot because he denounced be- 
fore the jury a talesman as an ex- 
convict, was and is such a fighter 
constitutionally, and it is of course 
conceivable that if Mr. Johnson did 
u not, as is said, aid Mr. Heney to at- 
— | tain the United States Senate in the 
three-cornered fight that elected Mr. 
Phelan, the cause may have lain 
with either—this witness knows 
not and says not because motives 
are precarious matters. 

And if it be said that he threw 
over Mr. Hughes in the last cam- 
paign it can be answered that Mr. 
Hughes ought not to have been 
sent to California before the primaries 
had been held. Both progressive and old 
guard factions wired the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to keep him away until 
after the primaries. But he was sent, and 
having arrived was taken into tow by the 
state’s old guard, principally in the form 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Johnson was quite ignored, his 
friends pointed out; some metropolitan 
daily papers opposed to him were not men- 
tioning his name those days and did not 
record numerous speeches that he made 
in behalf of Mr. Hughes, and even the 
Mayor of San Francisco, a friend of John- 
son and a man of progressive drift, was 
not invited to sit [Continued on page 31 
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Is Bootlicking Part of the 
Teacher’s Job? 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on “What Is the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” We put the 
question to a large group of teachers in every state in the Union and asked them to answer from their 
own experience and to suggest improvements. Their replies came in by the hundreds and Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who besides being an author is a teacher’s wife, arranged from them five articles of 
inside information on the teachers’ grievances—low pay, inefficient school board administration, lack of 
respect in the community, curtailment of personal rights, unwise choice of school executives. The 
sixth article will set forth the teachers’ own suggestions for the reconstruction of their profession. 


AVE teachers enough freedom of speech in the 

classroom and outside of it? Are they secure 

in the other and lesser personal rights that 

belong to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness”? Do we, as American citizens, want them 
to be as secure in these rights as we are ourselves? Do 
we want American children taught by sane, impartial, 
self-respecting and intellectually efficient men and 
women? Or do we prefer to put education into the 
hands of timid, lickspittle creatures of circumstance, 
pliant according to every turn of the times, changing 
the colors of their opinions with every change of en- 
vironment, like the chameleon? Sooner or later, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we must choose. A consider- 
ation of what a number of teachers have to say in this 
connection may prove helpful and is certainly interest- 
ing. One teacher, living in a large and unusually liberal 
western city, writes as follows: 

“There is freedom of speech—within limits. To be 
sure, a teacher who wishes to make literature or science 
the vehi for anarchism, Mormonism, or any other 
ism, is Ifely to encounter difficulty. Any one who has 
seen how very open to the planting of misconceptions 
is the adolescent mind, should not wish to cultivate in 
the schoolroom any attitude save that of the careful and 
considerate investigator of opinions. Outside of the 
classroom, in the company of adults, the teacher should 
have and express positive views. He will have no diffi- 
culty here—again within limits. But everybody has dif- 
ficulty outside limits. We do 


that would be freely accorded persons in other profes- 
sions or in business. Many of them claim that such 
freedom is not accorded them in the localities where 
they are employed. One principal of a high school an- 
swers our question as follows: 

“Teachers do not have the right of free speech. So 
narrowly is the teacher circumscribed in the matter of 
self-expression that it is no longer possible for a man 
or woman to be in this work and maintain his or her 
self-respect. Most of us lie about our opinions, even 
when it is legally safe to possess these luxuries. I have 
known many teachers who are so noncommittal that 
they will not even express an opinion in regard to the 
weather. And then men have the gall to write about the 
days of the Inquisition in ‘bloody Spain’ !’”’ 

Here is comment from another western city: 

“Have teachers the right of free speech? No, they 
have not. This communication has to be confidential. 
When the battle for clearing the schools of corruption 
was fought out we had to remain silent. A voter came 
to me and asked whether he should vote for a corrupt 
political boss who was running. The boss had white- 
washed a principal by introducing evidence against the 
moral character of a woman who testified against the 
principal. The evidence was false. And yet I did not 
dare tell this voter that he must not vote for the boss.” 

Here is another opinion: 

“Have teachers the right of free speech? They have 
the right, but they are fools if they exercize it. The 
average community actually 








not choose as bank cashier 
the man who advocates the 
repudiation of public debts, 
or as a minister a man who 
preaches atheism. A man 
may hold any of these views; 
but he must choose his call- 
ing not to interfere with his 
views, or reconsider his views 
to suit his calling. The teach- 
er encounters the 
necessity. He may become a 
missionary of an unpopular 








“Have teachers the right of free speech?” 
Read These Two Comments 


Here is what one teacher says: “Theyare 
fools if they exercize it. The safest policy 
for the teacher is to take a fence-straddling 
point of view in everything.” 

Or as the president of the Board of Edu- 
_ cation in one city puts it: “I don’t care how 
same ou teach. If you don’t please the man 
higher up, out you go!” 


looks upon a teacher as one 
who is employed to teach 
school, not to meddle in the 
affairs of the community. If 
the town is for prohibition, 
the teacher should be; if it 
is “wet,” the teacher should 
be. The safest policy for a 
teacher is to take a fence- 
straddling point of view in 
everything. The teacher 
should be, for his own safe- 
ty, a politician who is a Dr. 














doctrine, but he should not, 
in reason, expect his fellow citizens to pay him for 
spreading it from the vantage point of the teacher’s 
chair.” 

The moderation of this letter is characteristic of the 
best letters sent us and of the profession. Teachers who 
write us on the subject of free speech do not claim the 
right to put forward extreme or radical propaganda of 
any kind in the classroom. They seem to desire for 
themselves only that measure ‘of freedom in the every- 
day contacts of life and in ordinary social intercourse 


; Jekyll and Mr. Hyde devel- 
oped to the nth degree. Don’t misunderstand me; I do 
not believe it is the teacher’s duty to take no sides, but 
I do think it is his best policy, and I speak from con- 
siderable experience in trying both methods.” 

Another teacher says: 

“Teachers are restricted in freedom of speech in that, 
if the politics or religion of the teacher does not suit 
the influential member of the school board o« some big 
man of influence in the community, the teacher will 
soon have to seek another loca- [Continued on page 41 
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HE Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on 

June 28, 1919—the most momentous document 

in history—has been ratified by the rulers and 

approved by the people of England, France, 
Italy, Japan—four out of the five of the greater powers 
responsible for the maintenance of a world peace—and 
by the main central powers of Europe, responsible for 
conditions a recurrence of which the signatories—vic- 
tors and vanquished alike—are leagued together and 
pledged to prevent if humanly possible. Thus we have 
reached the third chapter of that dreadful sequence of 
events into which the world was plunged by declara- 
tions which brought practically the entire world into a 
state of war. 

This world war was a holocaust of ruin; it changed 
so much that now we look out upon a new world. All 
the old landmarks have gone. But the standards of 
right and of primitive human justice built upon the 
broad and firm foundations of our civilizations are not 
wrecked or lost. We may look forward with great hope, 
and we must seek among the ruins of the past those 
principles which are indestructible, which must be 
eternal. Upon these we must build anew and recon- 
struct with high endeavor, avoiding the grievous errors 
which have brought us to this pass. 

The peace has been declared, signed and ratified. But 
the Conference of Paris has not yet by any means con- 
cluded its labors. The nations which have signed and 
ratified the treaty are most solemnly pledged to carry 
out the terms of the treaty in spirit as in letter. We 
do not care to discuss the offenses or the penalties, all 
we care for is that the labors of the Paris convention 
shall not have been in vain and the peace we have signed 
and which the people have approved shall be a real 
world peace on this earth with an ever-increasing good- 
will among men. 

The people of Japan, who have gone and even now 
are going thru the fire of unfair criticism from a west- 
ern world which has been and is misinformed with 
regard to the conditions and policies of Japan, do not 
doubt the sincerity of the statesmen and the peoples of 
America, of England, of France, and of Italy. We must 
not doubt the sincerity of the peoples of Europe, in 
their overwhelming desire for a lasting peace which 
should be the heritage of their posterity. The East 
fully realizes the outstanding fact that all the western 
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The Plain Facts 


on Shantung 


By Viscount Y. Uchida 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


world is nauseated with the horrors of a war. For gen- 
erations to come war, as they have known it, is anath- 
ema and those who seek war or who, to serve an end, 
be it great or small, would fan a state of war, cannot 
escape condemnation. This is the well founded and well 
balanced opinion among the leaders of thought in this 
“Land of the Furthest East.” 

And as the people of America, Great Britain and 
Europe abhor war, so do the people of Japan seek to 
avoid it and seek to live in amity and good neighbor- 
hood with all the world and more particularly with 
their neighbors. This is a cold statement of fact which 
cannot be controverted truthfully or successfully de- 
nied. Japan no more than America or England, France 
or Italy today has desire for a continuance of condi- 
tions which, while they have brought unaccustomed 
prosperity to some, to the larger number have brought 
great sorrows, incalculable loss and almost insoluble 
problems. Japan cannot understand why it is the world 
should doubt Japan’s appreciation of this situation or 
should question a keen desire on the part of Japan to 
adjust herself to the new conditions in the new world. 

“Peace in the Far East” has been and is the most 
urgent wish of all the thinking people of Japan. In all 
countries where armies and navies have grown out of 
proportion to all other public undertakings, the glory 
of achievement of national armies and navies has been 
the natural outcome of the effort to instil into the youth 
of all lands a desire to serve their country and protect 
their homes should circumstances call for its defense. 
In this sense “militarism” has appealed to the masses 
as well as to the classes, but not because of the clank 
of the saber or the glitter of brilliant accouterment, 
which are the appeal to a lower intelligence. 

Since the day on which Commodore Perry half a cen- 
tury ago brought ships and guns and men of arms to 
knock at our door Japan has learned much from the 
West. Much of the naval and military prowess she has 


attained came as a result of what she bought from or’ 


was taught by the West. Her soldiers and her sailors 
have been trained in and by the West and her inter- 
national diplomacy and her policies have been shaped 
largely by her dealings with the West. Thru all the 
centuries of western growth, thru the days of the rise 
and decline of great empires, Japan’s life had been 
lived in deep seclusion. Indeed for two centuries and a 
half we had lived in perfect peace. Was there anything 
or any chapter in all the earlier history of Japan to 
mark her out as one of the militarist or aggressive na- 
tions of-the world? The national character has not 
changed; it cannnot be changed in but fifty years of 
@ certain contact with the militarism of the West. 
The war with China was not a war of aggression— 
far from it. The war with Russia was forced upon 
Japan and when, in 1914, she entered the Great War 
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with her allies of the West, she did so because of loyalty 
to her obligations and because an enemy had a strong 
hold in the East. In doing so she threw in her lot with 
them to stand or fall with them. Japan joined with the 
victors in making the peace, signed the peace with them 
and will stand with them in maintaining the peace not 
only in the Far East, but, if need be, wherever in the 
world the peace which she helped to make is menaced 
in violation of the terms of the treaty which she has 
signed and ratified. 

Will not our allies of the West accept this as a sim- 
ple statement of policy and fact, here as elsewhere? 
For that it is the policy and the fact, in all the nations 
with whom Japan has been associated in the making 
of war and in the signing of peace, we firmly believe. 

Reiteration of the statement that Japan intends to 
keep her pledges and to adhere to the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace is wearisome, does not appear to the 
Japanese people or their spokesmen to be necessary or 
dignified. Japan has kept the faith with all men, she 
has not failed her friends, shirked her obligations or 
been ruthless, brutal or aggressive in her treatment of 
her enenty. 

Before the ink was dry upon the signatures of the 
representatives of the Emperor of Japan to the Treaty 
of Peace the cry was raised against the Shantung award 
in that treaty. A widespread and suspicious propaganda 
was built upon the hypothesis that Japan entered the 
war without a scintilla of the better or higher motives 
of her allies, solely for the purpose of self-aggrandize- 
ment, and that finally the representatives of the Em- 
peror of Japan signed the treaty with their tongues in 
their cheeks intending to carry out their part in the 
letter, perhaps, but not in spirit. In other words, the 
logical conclusion would be 
that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was a_ treacherous 
conspirator against the 
peace of the world at the 
very moment she signed and 
ratified the Treaty of Peace. 

Impossible! The assertion 
is false; it is dangerous. It 
is being urged by press 
agents for ulterior purpose, 
but there can be but one fair 
conclusion, based upon all 
the facts. That conclusion 
was reached by the confer- 
ence in Paris, namely, that 
Japan as one of the five main 
powers signatory, will keep 
the faith and abide by the 
treaty as she always has 
kept the faith with other 
nations. 

The exact terms of the 
Treaty of Peace with regard 
to Shantung are as follows: 

Germany renounces, in favor 
of Japan, all her rights, title 
and privileges — particularly 
those concerning the territory 
of Kiaochow, railways, mines 
and submarine cables—which 
she acquired in virtue of the 
treaty concluded by her with 
China on March 6, 1898, and 
of all other arrangements 
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relative to the Province of Shantung. All German rights in 
the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, including its branch lines 
together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, stations, 
shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant and material 
for the exploitation of the mines, are and remain acquired 
by Japan, together with all rights and privileges attaching 
thereto. 

The German state submarine cables from Tsingtao ‘to 
Shanghai and from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, 
privileges and properties attaching thereto, are similarly 
acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and en- 
cumbrances. 

The movable and immovable property owned by the Ger- 
man state in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the | 
rights which Germany might claim in consequence of the 
works or improvements made or of the expenses incurred 
by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with this terri- 
tory, are and remain acquired by Japan, free and clear of 
all charges and encumbrances. 

Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months 
from the coming into force of the present treaty the ar- 
chives, registers, plans, title deeds and documents of every 
kind, wherever they may be, relating to the administration, 
whether civil, military, financial, judicial or otherwise, of 
the territory of Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall give particulars 
to Japan of all treaties, arrangements or agreements relat- 
ing to the rights, title or privileges referred to in the two 
preceding articles. 

Early in the year 1917 the Japanese Government 
frankly communicated to all the Allied belligerent gov- 
ernments the full intentions of Japan on the occasion 
of a peace conference “to demand from the German 
Government the cession of the territorial rights and 
special interests which Germany possessed before the 
war in the Province of Shantung and the islands situ- 
ated north of the Equator.” 

The governments of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the Government of Russia, then existent, promptly and 
willingly acknowledged the justice of Japan’s claims 
and intentions and agreed to support them at a confer- 
ence. It is true that the details were not officially made 
public. 

At that time America was not officially at war with 
Germany, but shortly afterward the United States asso- 
ciated itself with Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and Russia in the war. 

The Chino-Japanese Treaty of 1915 and Chino-Japa- 
nese arrangement of September [Continued on page 45 
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What We Expect of Capital and Labor 


By Louis F. Post 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


HE beginning of a new year is a good time for 

all of us, conservatives and radicals, employers 

and workers and those who are neither, to sit 

down and think. We must make up our minds 
what we want for the United States and the world for 
the year 1920 and the years to follow. We must think 
also how we are to get it—but only after we have de- 
cided what we want. 

Even if we all wanted the same thing, we could not 
get it over night. The world is a garden, not a factory. 
It responds to the rules of growth, not of mechanics. 
The things we want we must grow. 

We can have the fruit only after we have planted the 
seed and cared for the tree. But what kind of fruit do 
we want? That is the question we have to decide before 
selecting the seed. The ground is ready; planting time 
is here. What sort of seed shall we plant? 

Last year we made many mistakes—some of them 
tragically serious mistakes that must not be repeated 
if we are to have progress hereafter. On the question of 
labor, for instance, we were told it was the duty of the 
workers to serve and sacrifice in the public interest. 
And we believed it, and we acted upon it—and it was a 
mistake. 

I assert that the workers have no such responsibility. 
If my authority is asked I refer to the thirteenth 
amendment to our fundamental law. The worker of to- 
day is the historical descendant of the serf of yesterday 
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and the slave of the day before. Shall we by legislation 
and injunction seek to turn him back to involuntary 
servitude? We cannot do it. We shall be most unwise to 
try. 

The worker has the responsibility of respecting the 
rights of his neighbor. There his responsibility ends. 
We cannot fasten upon him responsibilities he has not 
the power or authority to discharge. The responsibility 
of serving the public interest rests on other shoulders 
—on the shoulders of those who have the power, and in 
too many cases have refused to serve. 

The life of our people depends, at bottom, on two 
things: natural resources and human industry. It is 
with the natural resources, or rather, the persons and 
corporations that control and represent them, that the 
primary responsibility of public service lies. 

The natural resources were not made for those who 
own them. They are the gift of God to the whole people, 
to support their life and provide for their happiness. 
There is one, and only one, legitimate argument for 
private ownership of these resources. It is that private 
enterprise can manage them better than governmental 
agencies. But that argument necessarily carries with it 
the supplemental conclusion that the owners are trus- 
tees of these properties for the public. 

Labor is not a trustee of anything. We have given it 
nothing with which to serve, and hence it owes us no 
obligation. With the corporate: owners of natural re- 
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sources it is very different. But we have failed to hold 
them to their trustee responsibilities. We have been so 
generous with those who should be our servants that 
they have become our masters. The rights and privi- 
leges we have given and guaranteed to them they have 
converted into a power over our very lives. 

Yet, like apt pupils well rehearsed, we continue to 
cry “The fault is with labor; it is responsible for all 
our ills,” and have forgot- 
ten the essential fact that 





the _ responsibility of 
service is on the other 
side. We talk excitedly of 
taking away labor’s right 
to quit working for the 
profit of others and for- 
get it is a right we have 
not given. It is an inher- 
ent right. We cannot take 
it away. We shall be ill 
advised to try. 

Suppose that labor 
should accept and attempt 
to perform the duty we 
have sought to place upon 
its shoulders. Suppose 
that every worker should 
lay aside all grievances 
and turn his whole atten- 
tion to production. How 
long would he be permit- 
ted to produce? Only un- 
til we had reached the 
point of “over produc- 
tion.” 

By that I do not mean 
a point at which our out- 
put would exceed our 
needs, and every citizen 
would have more than 
enough of every essential 
commodity. It would take 
us a long time to reach 
such a point—but not so 
long a time to reach a 
point at which goods 
could no longer be sold 
at the profits desired. The 
people would need food, 
shoes, coal and clothing 
no less than before, but 
mines, mills and factories 
would shut down and men 
everywhere would be out 
of employment. Would 
any one say the workers 
were responsible for such 
a condition? 

It is the trustees of our 
natural industrial re- 
sources who are responsi- 
ble under every condition 
for adequately supplying 
the people’s needs. If 
they refuse to discharge 
their responsibility, we 
can take it over and at- 
tempt to discharge it our- 
selves. We can dismiss 
our present trustees and 














have all basic industries From a Painting by Fred Dana Marsh 
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We can—but we don’t want to. Government operation 
of industry might be bureaucratic and inefficient, but it 
could be no more autocratic or inefficient than that of 
the present owners, at least of our natural resources. 
There is only one alternative to government opera- 
tion. It is to compel the present trustees of our re- 
sources to carry out their trusts. How that is to be ac- 
complished is a question to consider after we have been 


convinced that it must be 
done. Conviction of social 
sin necessarily precedes 
conversion to social 
righteousness. When we 
are convinced, the rest 
will be easy. 

There are among us to- 
day red anarchists and 
black anarchists, both 
trying to do our thinking 
for us. The red anarchists 
want to drive us their 
way with bludgeons; the 
black anarchists to hold 
us down with chains to 
their prejudices for their 
profit. Both are bad. I 
don’t know which are 
worse. 

By “black anarchists” 
I do not mean the owners 
or managers of industry. 
I mean the hangers-on, 
the lawyers, bond brok- 
ers, the publicity scouts 
and advisors—the walk- 
ing delegates of business 
—who would lose their 
highly profitable jobs if 
fair industrial adjust- 
ments were made. The 
owners can rest secure in 
the knowledge that they 
will be justly compen- 
sated if the public wakes 
up and cancels or regu- 
lates their trusteeships. 
The propaganda of the 
black anarchists is as bad 
for the legitimate owners 
of industry as for the 
rest of the general pub- 
lic. 

We must accept the 
propaganda neither of 
the blacks nor of the 
reds, in lieu of thinking 
for ourselves. The roads 
they point lead to chaos 
in one case and stagna- 
tion in the other. We 
must choose for ourselves 
the road we will follow. 
We must do it thought- 
fully and humanely and 
lawfully. 

We must have the love 
of God in our hearts, but 
not confine it there; it 
must work out thru our 
heads and into our social 
life. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Bringing Cartoons to Life 
By Jerome Lackenbruch 


HEN the little animated 

cartoon figures jiggle across 

the motion picture screen 

to caricature our foibles 
and then suddenly fade away after ten 
minutes of silent, artificial] hilarity, it 
is difficult to believe that it has taken 
longer to create them than to make a 
five ree] feature picture. 

The conception to the final presenta- 
tion of an animated cartoon idea on 
the screen covers a period of about 
seven weeks, whereas pictures photo- 
graphed from life are often finished in 
five weeks. About a dozen artists assist 
the creative cartoon artist in the me- 
chanical work of preparing the car- 
toons for the camera. Slow as the pro- 
cess still seems to be, an idea of the 
development of the process is evidenced 
from the fact that one of the first car- 
toons made by Mr. J. R. Bray, the 
pioneer in this phase of screen humor, 
consisted of 16,000 individual drawings 
which took ten months to draw and but 
ten minutes to reel off on the screen. 

Boiled down to its essentials, the 
making of an animated cartoon com- 
prizes five fundamental processes. 
These are, first, a series of original 
drawings; second, tracings of the 
drawings on transparent composition 
plates; third, the chemical process by 
which the cartoon figures on the plates 
are rendered opaque against a back- 
ground; fourth, the method of photo- 
graphing; and fifth, the development 
of the photographic negative. 

Before going into the details of each 
process, it must be remembered: that 
animated cartoons are a series of 
drawings that are photographed indi- 
vidually. The photographing process is 
an application of the kodak use of the 
roll film which is turned for each suc- 
ceeding exposure. 

The animated cartoon of 500 feet con- 
sists of from 1200 to 1500 original 
drawings. These are made by the artist 
who conceives the “story.” The success 
of the picture depends more on his abil- 
ity to gage the number of different 
drawings necessary to represent a 
single action than upon his draughts- 
manship. He often draws detached 
heads and legs, which are superim- 
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This strip shows exactly how the 
final film for an animated cartoon 
looks. The figures are each drawn 
in outline, each part of each 
figure separately, and are then 
assembled in the proper order and 
the background put in afterward 


posed on detached bodies to make a 
complete figure. For instance, if the 
artist wishes to show a figure turning 
his head and crossing his legs, he does 
not draw a series of pictures showing 
the full figure in different poses. In- 
stead, he first draws the bedy, then on 
another sheet the head and the legs. 
Next he draws a head turned toward 
the audience, and then makes a draw- 
ing of the legs, crossed. One drawing 
of the body suffices for both poses. 
When these reach the photographer 
they are assembled according to direc- 
tions and exposed in the proper order. 
The same body is exposed in every 
photograph because it does not move; 
and those parts which change position 
are superimposed and fitted exactly to 
the basic drawing. 

All drawings are made on transpar- 
ent paper and may be photographed 
several times in different parts of the 
cartoon, Thus, drawing No. 7 may be a 
head which is used in connection with 
the headless body, figure No. 9, and 
also with figure No. 45, or even with a 
combination of two other drawings. 
By this method, time has been saved in 
drawing the individual pictures and 
the process of making animated car- 
toons placed on a practical basis. 

When all the drawings have been 
made, a series of backgrounds, such as 
houses, streets, churches, etc., are 
drawn to aid in telling the story. After 
these are finished, all the drawings are 
then sent to the copying room, where 
they are traced upon a thin transparent 
composition plate which is made by a 
secret chemical process. The reason for 
using a transparent plate is that two 
or more plates must often be photo- 
graphed, one placed on top of the other, 
to form a single picture. 

Moreover, it is often necessary to 
photograph three plates together, two 
of which form a figure, and the third a 
background. As the figures are drawn 
only in outline, they would permit the 
background to show thru unless treat- 
ed in some way to render them opaque. 
This difficulty is overcome by coating 
the drawings on the plates with a spe- 
cially prepared substance which has 
no effect on the chemical composition 
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of the plate itself. Consequently, 
the part of the background cov- 
ered by the figure does not show 
when photographed. 

The photographic process itself 
is carried out with the same ma- 
terials used in photographing a 
motion picture with living char- 
acters; but the method of using 
the camera for animated cartoons 
is quite different. 

In ordinary motion picture 
photography a reel of negative 
film, 400 feet long, is placed in 
the camera, which is mounted on 
a_tripod and can be swung in a 
semicircle on a horizontal axis. 
As the story is acted on the studio 
stage the reel is turned by the 
cameraman, who operates a 
crank attached to the camera. 
But in photographing the ani- 
mated cartoon, the same camera 
with the same film is fastened 
above a table on a rigid frame, 
the lens facing downward. The 
cameraman sits at the table; and, 
according to the numbers marked 
on the pile of plates beside him, 
exposes them in successive order. 
Instead of turning the crank by 
hand, a mechanical arrangement consisting of a slender 
chain revolving over a sprocket and a set of gears car- 
ries the control of the camera shutter to a pedal below 
the table. This is operated by the camerman’s foot. The 
contrivance is so regulated that when a plate on the table 
is exposed to the camera, the photographer presses the 
pedal, the photograph is taken, and the reel of film 
turned about one inch, thus revolving the unexposed 
part of the negative into position for the next photo- 
graph. In this single pressing of the pedal the shutter 
is automatically closed after the photograph is taken. 
Furthermore, an indicator records the exact number of 








Drawings like these are the foundation of the 
animated cartoons in motion pictures. Each 
part is drawn separately on transparent paper 
so that the same head, for instance, can be used 
with several different positions of the body 
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photographs made. In short, pic- 
turizing the animated cartoon 
consists of taking from 1200 to 
1500 individual, still-life photo- 
graphs. 

After these have been made, 

the negative film is sent to the 
developing laboratory, where it is 
treated the same as other motion 
picture films. That is, the nega- 
tive is reprinted on another film 
called a positive. The positive is 
not sensitive to light and will 
keep indefinitely. Finally, the 
positive print is sent to the edit- 
ing room, where the cartoon is 
clipped, and individual pictures 
taken out or placed in a different 
order, so that the story may be 
told more smoothly. The strips 
cut out are pasted into the film 
again with a cement that fuses 
with the celluloid film and does 
not reveal where the picture has 
been pieced. 
' During the war a new use for 
the processes employed in making 
animated cartoons was developed 
by Mr. J. F. Leventhal, of the 
Bray Corporation. Mr. Leventhal 
applied the cartoon process to technical drawings and 
evolved an entire course of instruction on the construc- 
tion of bombs. This was used in the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy and resulted in reducing a course of in- 
struction that formerly consumed twenty-four teaching 
hours to fifteen minutes. By means of the animated 
technical drawing, the most complex mechanical ap- 
paratus can be explained graphically with a consequent 
reduction in the time required for its study and an im- 
measurable increase in interest on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

New York 





What She Will Do With the Vote 


By Arthur Capper 
Former Governor and U. S. Senator for Kansas 


HE entrance of women into political activities 

on a basis of equality with men, which will fol- 

low the ratification by the several states of the 

amendment to the Federal Constitution confer- 
ring the right of suffrage on women, presents some new 
and interesting aspects in national politics. In states 
where women have not enjoyed the privilege of suffrage 
some apprehension exists with reference to the effect of 
the participation of women in politics, lest they become 
an ultra-radical element of the voting population. In 
states like Kansas, where women have enjoyed the bal- 
lot for a number of years, there is no such misappre- 
hension. 

Women as a class are not radicals, but they are pro- 
gressive and forward-looking. It would be rather strange 
if this were not so. The fight that woman has been com- 
pelled to make in her upward climb after equal civil and 
political rights with man has tended naturally to culti- 
vate a progressive, forward-looking type of mind. It is 
not in the least surprizing, therefore, to discover, in a 
study of legislation passed in the several states where 


women have enjoyed the ballot for a number of years, a 
general progressive trend, especially as regards what 
is commonly termed social legislation. It is logical to 
presume that in her wider activities in the field of na- 
tional politics woman will disclose the same progressive 
social bent. 

In Kansas and other suffrage states the legislation 
that the women voters have concerned themselves spe- 
cially in has concerned education, child-welfare, child 
labor, limitation on the hours of labor for women, mini- 
mum wage for women, mothers’ pensions, equal guardi- 
anship, age of consent, “red light” abatement and pro- 
hibition. Without exception greater progress has been 
made in this sort of legislation, I am glad to say, in 
states that have woman suffrage than in other states, 
showing that it was directly due to the votes of women 
or to their influence on male legislators by reason of 
their possession of the right of suffrage. It follows that 
in national affairs developments along the same general 
lines may be expected. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Unscrambling the Eggs 


December 18 the acceptance by the leading pack- 

ing concerns of the country of an agreement that 
promises to be of far-reaching consequences as regards 
both the opening up of business and the bringing down 
of the cost of living. However, as concerns the latter, 
the “proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The agree- 
ment was made between the Department of Justice and 
the so-called “Big Five’—Armour & Co., Morris & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Swift & Co. and Cudahy & Co.—and is a 
result of the investigations made by Mr. Palmer and the 
Federal Trade Commission for several months past. 
How big the “Five” are is realized by few—doubtless 
for obvious reasons, but is disclosed by the fact that 
under the decree to which the packers agreed, nearly 
one hundred subsidiary companies are directed and en- 
joined. Mr. Palmer formally announced that the five 
big packers above named, and their subsidiaries and 
principal stockholders and managers, had “submitted to 
all the contentions of the Government, and consented to 
the entry of an injunction decree providing for the car- 
rying out of those contentions.” Under the decree the 
defendants, either as corporations or as individuals, are 
compelled in brief: 

To sell under supervision of the United States District 
Court, 1, all their holdings in public stock yards; 2, all their 
interest in stockyard railroads and terminals; 3, all their 
interests in market newspapers; and 4, all their interests in 
public cold storage warehouses, except as necessary for 
their own meat products; 5, to forever disassociate themselves 
with the retail meat business, as well as, 6, with all “unrelated 
lines,” such as groceries of all kinds; 7, to forever abandon 
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Herding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
- Where. do we go from here? 


the use of their branch houses, route cars, and auto trucks, 
comprising their distribution system, for any other than 
their own meat and dairy products; 8, to perpetually submit 
to the jurisdiction of the United States District Court 
under an injunction forbidding all the defendants from 
directly or indirectly maintaining any combination or con- 
spiracy with each other or any other person or persons, or 
monopolizing, or attempting to monopolize, any food: 
product in the United States, or indulging in any unfair 
and unlawful practices.., 

The decree further provides that jurisdiction is per- 
petually retained by the court for the purpose of taking 
such other action, or adding at the foot of the decree 
such other relief, if any, as may become necessary or 
appropriate for the carrying out and enforcement of 
the decree, or for the purpose of entertaining at any 
time hereafter any application which the parties may 
make with respect to this decree. 

The conditions and abuses which it is intended to cor- 
rect by this decree are grouped and analyzed in detail 
by Mr. Palmer under several captions: 1, Stockyard 
ownership; the conditions found to be involved in this 
ownership are such as to give improper control of both 
prices and competition; 2, terminal railways; control 
of these railways carries with it the power to discrimi- 
nate against other parties and independents in the use 
of necessary facilities; 3, market papers and journals; 
control of these furnishes a means whereby the flow of 
stock to the market may be increased or decreased at 
the option of the packers. By the use of these three 
facilities and instrumentalities, the packers had been 
able, “in pursuance of a common purpose, plan and de- 
sign,” to force out independent packers and outside in- 
vestors both in ownership and management of most of 
the stockyards, and to replace these by the parent com- 
panies or their representatives. 

To cure these evils, the decree perpetually enjoins all 
of the defendants, and each of them, either as corpora- 
tions or as individuals, from owning any capital stock 
or other interest, either directly or indirectly, in any 
public stockyard market, stockyard terminal railway, 
or market paper or journal, and further provides that 
within ninety days the defendants shall file in the court 
where the decree is entered, for the court’s approval, a 
plan for divesting themselves of such interest in these 
facilities as they may possess. The decree further pro- 
vides for an injunction forbidding unfair practices or 
combinations in reference to the control of meat or its 
prices, and under this clause any of the defendants vio- 
lating this injunction can be summarily punished by 
the court. 

The existence of these first three evils, especially the 
first two, has been in a general way a matter of public 
knowledge for some time, but the investigation dis- 
closed, in what Mr. Palmer classifies under the fourth 
and fifth evils, an octopus-like grip on so many of the 
food essentials of the people of this country, that one’s 
breath is almost taken away as one reads the indict- 
ment. Thus, as concerns the fourth evil, we read that 
the cold storage warehouses were in the beginning 
adopted as an instrument for enabling the parent 
companies to extend the volume of their slaughter of 
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live stock and sale of dressed meat. Then they were con- 
structed in connection with branch houses so that they 
might be used for storing and holding the finished 
meats until they were sold. Later they were either built 
or leased in the large eastern seaboard cities for long- 
time storage and for storing for export, and then to 
store non-meat food products. Later control was ac- 
quired over public storage warehouses, where surplus 
space was leased or let to others, and. control of these 
public storage warehouses was employed to aid in con- 
trol of the prices of meat and substitute foods. 

To correct this evil, under this decree the defend- 
ants, and all of them, are perpetually enjoined and re- 
strained from owning, directly or indirectly, any capi- 
tal stock or other interest whatsoever in any public cold 
storage warehouse in the United States except such as 
the different companies need for the storing of their own 
meat products, and they are required to dispose of 
their present holdings in such warehouses under the 
direction of the court. 

The fifth evil comes under the caption “substitutes 
for meat.” The investigation demonstrated that even 
with a practical monopoly of the supplies of meat in the 
country the price could not be controlled by the defend- 
ants without the control of substitute foods; that if 
meat prices advanced out of proportion to those of other 
substitute foods, the consuming public manifested a 
tendency to turn to such substitutes. To prevent this it 
is charged that the defendants sought to control the 
nation’s supply of fish, vegetables, fresh or canned 
fruits, cereals, milk, poultry, eggs, cheese, and other 
substitute foods otherwise handled by wholesale grocers 
or produce dealers. To accomplish this purpose the de- 
fendants availed themselves of the advantages at hand 
in the auto trucks, route cars, branch houses, and stor- 
age warehouses owned or controlled by them. 

These facilities, intended primarily for the sale of 
meats, were employed in the distribution of the substi- 
tute foods and unrelated commodities. These attempts 
to monopolize have resulted in complete contro] in many 
of the substitute food lines. The control was extensively 
and rapidly increasing. Yearly great numbers of 
competitors abandoned the contest and quit business or 
sold out to the parent corporations or their subsidiaries. 
Unless prevented by this decree the defendants would 
have, within the compass of a few years, controlled the 
quantity and price of practically every article of food 
found on the American table. 

The extent of the business and the character of the 
methods which the packers employed in securing and 
maintaining this octopus-like control, is shown by the 
fact, as stated by Mr. Palmer, that the parent com- 
panies, or the individual defendants, and their families 
maintain and contro] 574 corporations or concerns, in- 
cluding 131 trade names; that they have a significant 
minority stock interest in ninety-five others, and an 
interest of unknown extent in an additional ninety- 
three. Thus the total number of concerns in which they 
have control or interest is some 762. But, in addition to 
the companies in which control has been acquired by 
outright purchase, the parent companies have in a 
large number of instances contracted for the exclusive 
output of many other companies engaged in the pro- 
duction of the substitute foods and the unrelated com- 
modities. The outputs of these plants are marketed by 
the parent companies, or by their subsidiaries, thru 
the distribution facilities of the parent companies. In 
this fashion the parent companies control the output 
of these concerns and the market price of their products 
as completely as tho they themselves owned the pro- 
ducing companies. . . . 

For the cure and prevention of these evils, the corpora- 
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tion defendants, and each of them, their successors and 
assigns, are perpetually enjoined from owning any 
capital stock or other interest in any corporation which 
is in the business in the United States of manufactur- 
ing, jobbing, selling, transporting, distributing, or oth- 
erwise dealing in a list of 126 articles, ranging from 
spices and vegetables to china, fence-posts, soda foun- 
tains and sand. The decree further perpetually enjoins 
and restrains the defendants from engaging in or car- 
rying on the manufacturing, jobbing, selling, trans- 
porting, or otherwise dealing in, any of these articles, 
with the exception of grain and cereals and a few ar- 
ticles more or less necessary in the conduct of their 
business. | 

In general the decree aims to correct all these evils 
by preventing the defendants from exercising any 
further control over the marketing of live stock. It for- 
ever prevents them from any control over the retailing 
of meat products. It eliminates them from the field of 
most meat substitutes. It places the conduct of these 
great aggregations of capital immediately under the 
eye of a Federal court with reference to their business 
practices. But, greater than all of these, in Mr. Palmer’s 
opinion, is the fact that the decree “establishes the 
principle that no group of men, no matter how power- 
ful, can ever attempt to control the food table of the 
American people or any one of the necessities or com- 
ponent parts of it.” 

The effect of the agreement reached, the Depart- 
ment of Justice believes, will be that of practically 
ending the activities of the so-called packing monopoly, 
and of materially lowering the cost of living. And in 
his belief a number of members of Congress shared, 
as they themselves stated in interviews, shortly after the 
agreement was reached. Whether this will result re- 
mains, of course, to be seen, but one result that cannot © 
be denied is that the country knows, or can know, the 
extent of the grip that the packing trust has had on it, 
notwithstanding the many protestations of innocence 
from that source. 


Getting Rid of the Reds 


LMOST simultaneously with the passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Johnson bill to 
amend the Immigration Law of October 16, 1918, 
so as to provide for the deportation and exclusion of 
aliens who are members of anarchistic and similar 
classes, the old army transport Buford sailed from 
these shores for parts unknown, with a passenger list 
of nearly 300 radicals, including the two “notables,” 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, who had 
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finally given up after a long struggle against deporta- 
tion. 

The House passed the amending bill December 20, and 
the ship sailed December 21. The destination of the 
Buford was not known to the captain, who received 
sealed sailing orders with instructions not to open them 
until he was twenty-four hours at sea, and the Buford’s 
crew of 125 men were armed, as well as supported by a 
strong detachment of marines, who were to see to it 
that the “passengers” did not practice what they preach. 
Thus at last there actually came to pass an event the 
repeated postponement of which has caused much im- 
patience and embarrassment, not to mention adverse 
criticism of the authorities, but which, now that it is 
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A desperate remedy in England’s coal shortage: 
“Alfie, go and make faces at the man on the coal 
wharf—p’raps hell throw some lumps at yer” 


an actuality, will be welcomed, tho chiefly because 
cf what it promises rather than because of what it is. 
For it is estimated that there are 60,000 Reds still 
active in this country. 

The “passengers” who sailed away on the Buford 
came from all parts of the country where they had been 
convicted by the authorities under existing laws. Pitts- 
burgh furnished 33, Cleveland 36, Youngstown 26, 
Philadelphia 10, Buffalo 10, New England 43, and the 
rest came from scattered points such as San Francisco, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The round-up shows that there has been finally 
a widespread awakening to the danger that is 
in our midst, while the passing of the Johnson 
amendments to the Immigration Bill gives evidence 
that Congress too is at last alive to the situation. How- 
ever, not until the amendments are passed by the Sen- 
ate and approved by the President, and are actually in 
force, and perhaps even then not for some time, will 
the authorities be able to deal with the situation as it 
should be dealt with. 

The sailing of the Buford with its remarkable 
cargo is only the dénouement of a drama that has 
been played by each of the 300 alien radicals for 
some months or even years on our shores. But there 
is no reason for regarding that event as anything 
more than a mere superficial symptom, and for believ- 
ing that there are not still assiduously at work hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of times 300 equally extreme radi- 
cals who have not even yet been apprehended, and who 
are doing their best to overthrow our established gov- 
ernment by force. 

It is these thousands that must be got at in one way 
or another—in cases where it is possible by arrests, 
trial and deportation, but in other cases, where such 
means are not possible, by education. 
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The New Home Rule 


FFAIRS in this troubled, troublous and trouble- 
A some isle have reached the most critical point 

in its history. At the very moment when the 
British Government is preparing to present a bill of 
unprecedented concessions to Irish nationalism a large 
majority of the Irish people are in open revolt against 
any form of British control or connection. As soon as 
peace is declared the Home Rule Act that was passed by 
Parliament in 1914 and suspended for the duration of 
the war, comes automatically into effect unless it is 
immediately superseded by a new measure. Premier 
Lloyd George has been at work on such a measure for 
some time and had it ready for Parliament when the 
increasing disorder culminated in an attempt to 
assassinate Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The plot was well contrived and narrowly missed 
fulfilment. Lord French was specially obnoxious to 
Irish Nationalists because in 1914 he sympathized with 
and supported the officers of the British army who 


threatened to resign rather than carry out the Home 


Rule Act. He lost his position in the army on this ac- 
count, but on the outbreak of the war he was placed 
in command of the British expeditionary force in 
France, as he had for some years previous been study- 
ing that campaign. But his conduct of the war was 
not satisfactory, tho whether he was to blame for it or 
not is still under dispute, and after being relieved of 
his command abroad he was put in charge of the home 
forces. 2 

Recently as military ruler of Ireland he has used a 
stern hand in repressing sedition and violence. He pro- 
claimed the Sinn Fein an outlaw organization and 
closed all its offices. He tried to stop the collection of 
funds for an Irish Republic. He suppressed the Cork 
Examiner and The Freeman’s Journal for criticizing 
the administration. Cattle fairs were prohibited. The 
Irish Republican leaders in Paris presented to the 
American Peace Commission an alleged secret order of 
the Dublin Police Commissioner to the boat detectives 
that: 


Sailors on all American ships now are suspect and al} 
their belongings must be searched and a report made in 
each case. Only American ships coming to Ireland are to be 
thus treated. 


In spite of greater vigilance and severity on the part 
of the Government the Sinn Feiners became continually 
bolder in their operations. Funds and arms were se- 
cured by raids and hold-ups. A band of masked men 
robbed the police barracks at Ballivor of 200 rounds of 
ammunition. The killing of constables became so com- 
mon that they were ordered not to go out alone. Finally 
a blow was struck at the life of the Lord Lieutenant 
himself. At one o’clock on December 19 as Viscount 
French was being driven in an armored motor car 
from the railroad station to the Phoenix Park gate of 
the Viceregal Lodge he ran into a barrage of bombs and 
rifle and revolver shots. The assailants, who were hid- 
den behind hedges, trees and carts all along the way, 
concentrated their attack upon the second car which 
was supposed to carry the Lord Lieutenant. But the 
customary order was reversed on this occasion and the 
empty car came second. Lord French rode in the first 
car, which by running at high speed escaped serious 
damage, while the empty car following was shattered 
by the explosion of a bomb inside. The military guard 
in a third automobile opened fire in all directions, but 
only brought down one of the would-be assassins, a 
grocer’s clerk named Savage. None of the other con- 
spirators, supposed to number some thirty, have been 
caught. 
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The new mural painting by John Singer Sargent for the Boston Public Library 
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Rope this wild steer! 


The Dublin Independent, which ventured to refer to 
the attempted murder as “A Deplorable Outrage,” was 
attacked the following evening by a band of forty men 
who held up the office force with revolvers and smashed 
the linotype machines and presses with crowbars. 

Cardinal Logue, Primate of all Ireland, issued a mes- 
sage, saying: 

It is true that we are subjected to sharp trial and drastic 
repression, such as has seldom been paralleled in modern 
times, even by autocratic Russia or overbearing Germany, 
without serious effort on the part of our rulers to apply 
remedies which would have infallibly obviated the present 
eonditions and secured tranquillity. 

We have been treated like children, our nurses dangling 
toys and taxing their ingenuity to keep us quiet by devising 
some shadowy distraction. But our people should be patient, 
knowing that such an unnatural and violent state of things 
cannot last. Above all, there should be no reprisals. That 
way lies ruin. 

Holy Ireland, the land of St. Patrick, shall never be re- 
generated by deeds of blood or raised up by the hand of 
the midnight assassin. 





Knett in Dallas News 


Y”” The new Home Rule bill which Premier Lloyd George 


outlined in the House of Commons on December 22 is 
based upon two fundamental principles; first, that the 
secession of Ireland will not be tolerated and, second, 
that Ulster will not be forced into union with southern 
Ireland. There will be at the beginning two legislatures, 
one for such a section of the six Ulster counties as will 
give a homogeneous flock of predominatingly Protestant 
population and the other for the rest of Ireland. These 
legislatures will be linked together by a common coun- 
cil composed of representatives elected by the two leg- 
islatures. The two sections of Ireland may come to- 
gether any time they choose. The representation of Ire- 
land in the British Parliament at Westminster, now 
excessive in proportion to the population, will be re- 
duced from 103 to 42 as provided in the Home Rule 
Act of 1914. 

The powers reserved to the Imperial Parliament will 
include the crown, peace and war, foreign affairs, army 
and navy, defense, treason, trade outside Ireland, navi- 
gation, including merchant shipping, wireless and 
cables, coinage, trademarks, light houses and the high- 
er judiciary. 
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The Irish legislatures will have full control of edu- 
cation, local government, land, agriculture, roads, 
bridges, transportation, including railways and canals, 
old age pensions, insurance, municipal affairs and li- 
censing. It is not proposed to retain control of the police 
in imperial hands beyond three years. The postal service 
will not be transferred until there is a single Parlia- 
ment. 

Ireland will contribute to imperial expenses and the 
war debt a fair proportion provisionally estimated at 
£18,000,000. An appropriation of a million pounds will 
be made to each of the two legislatures to cover initial 
expenditures. 

In introducing the measure the Premier said: 

It is always the right time to do the right thing, and 
Britain can afford now more than ever to take the initiative. 
No one will now suspect her of conceding from weakness. 
The land that by its power destroyed the greatest military 
empire in the world will not be suspected of quailing before 
a band of wretched assassins. 

The world will know that we are entering upon the task 
prompted by the deep sense of justice which sustained this 
land thro these last years of sacrifice. 


The Premier pointed out that the Irish question 
would be settled not by the enactment of a Home Rule 
scheme but in working it out. Ireland, he said, was 
the only country in Europe, except Russia, where the 
classes who elsewhere were on the side of law and order 
were out of sympathy with the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment. While Ireland was never so prosperous as to- 
day, the fact remained that Ireland was never so alien- 
ated from British rule as she was today. Any attempt 
at secession would be fought with the same determina- 
tion, force.and resolution as had been shown by the 
Northerh States in America. Great Britain cannot ac- 
cept separation. The people who think Britain can be 
forced into it have not read the story of the last five 
years. 


Greater Production, Lower Prices 


ECRETARY DAVID F. HOUSTON in his annual 
S report, recently issued, gives an account of what the 
farmers have been doing this year, by way not only 
of feeding and furnishing the raw materials for clothing 
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The special committee of the Senate which is formulating a 
national budget plan to reduce the H. C. L.: Governor Lowden 
of Illinois (advisor to the committee), and Senators Keyes of 
New Hampshire, Jones of Washington and McCormick ws Illinois 
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The Actors’ Equity Association, one of the principals in the actors’ strike this fall, began a campaign for a theater of its own by 
giving a ball. An all-star cast unfurled the Equity emblem: in the first row, left to right, H. Reeves Smith, John Charles Thomas. 
Ethel Barrymore, John Barrymore and Charles Dalton; in the back row, Charles King, Bruce McRae and Charles Cherry 


the people of the United States, but also of doing the 
same thing for the hungry peoples of Europe. The report 
states that the farmers of this country would have plant- 
ed the largest acreage in the Nation’s history if fighting 
had continued and the season had been favorable. But in 
1919 they did plant an acreage in leading cereals greater 
by 33,000,000 than the pre-war annual average (1910- 
1914), which, it is estimated, will yield 635,000,000 
bushels more than the pre-war average, and they in- 
creased the number of milch cows over 1914 by 2,700,- 
000, of other cattle by 8,500,000, of swine by 16,700,000, 
and of horses and mules by 1,000,000, or a total of 28,- 
900,000. The planting operations for the year began 
before the fighting ceased. The call was still for more 
wheat. The department suggested a maximum fall acre- 
age of 47,206,000 acres and there was actually planted 
49,261,000, the largest acreage in the nation’s history, 
6,960,000 acres more than in 1918 and 15,608,000 more 
than the five-year average, 1910-1914. The spring wheat 
acreage was 22,593,000, while the winter and spring 
plantings combined amounted to 71,854,000 acres, or 
7,200,000 more than the preceding record and 19,400,- 
000 more than the pre-war average. It is estimated that 
the yield will exceed that of 1918 by 1,000,000 bushels 
and will be the nation’s second record wheat crop. The 
estimated corn crop of 2,910,000,000 bushels will be 
300,000,000 greater than that of 1918 and only slightly 
less than the high yields of 1915 and 1917. 

Forecasts of meat production for 1919, from partial 
reports of slaughtering, indicate that the record figure 
of last year—20,250,000,000 pounds—will be exceeded 
this year. The total will probably reach 21,000,000,000 
pounds, as follows: Pork, 12,900,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 11,248,000,000 in 1918 and 8,769,000,000 in 


1914; beef, 7,500,000,000, as against 8,500,000,000 in 
1918 and 6,079,000,000 in 1914; and mutton, 600,000,000 
pounds, as against 537,000,000 in 1918 and 739,000,000 
in 1914, ; 

A rough estimate, based upon the number of milch 
cows and the census average of milk production per 
cow, indicates that the number of gallons of milk pro- 
duced in 1919 will aggregate 8,495,000,000, or 57,000,- 
000 more than in 1918 and 1,029,000,000 more than the 
average for 1910-1914. 

The figures for poultry and egg production have 
not been accurately ascertained, but it is roughly 
estimated, upon the basis of reported increases 
from one census to another, that egg production in 
1919 will aggregate 1,957,000,000 dozen, as against 
1,921,000,000 in 1918 and 1,744,000,000 in 1914, and 
that the number of poultry raised on farms will ap- 
proximate 600,000,000. 

The exports of foodstuffs, enormous during the war, 
rose greatly between the armistice and midsummer, The 
annual average exports of important cereals for the five 
years preceding the war weré 162,000,000 bushels. 
They rose to 517,000,000 in 1915 and aggregated 448,- 
000,000 in 1919. 

Dairy products, of which 25,000,000 pounds were 
exported on the average during the five-year period 
before the war, increased in volume to 102,400,000 
pounds in 1915, 217,500,000 in 1916, 352,000,- 
000 in 1917, 592,000,000 in 1918, and 781,000,000 
in 1919; while the exports of meat and meat prod- 
ucts were 1,291,000,000 pounds for the five-year aver- . 
age before the war, 1,500,000,000 in 1915, 1,800,000,000 
in 1916, 2,300,000,000 in 1918, and 3,300,000,000 in 
1919. 
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Above is one of the numerous divisions of Reserves being 
drilled now in Germany. In spite of the terms of the peace 
treaty it has been claimed that a new German army is being 
organized which exceeds the 120,000 allowed by the Allies 


A Year After— 


In Germany 


Gilliams 

On the blackboard hung on the lamp post at the left in this 
German market are posted the Government prices of the 
day. Housewives.can read them before they make their pur- 
chases—and there are severe penalties for profiteering 
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Below are the women who were elected to the first nationai 
assembly of the German republic. Their participation as 
an active partner in legislative matters is one of the 
most marked changes in the new German government 
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The Expansion of Soviet Russia 


Be» conferences with the Bolsheviki have been 
suspended if not broken off. At Copenhagen where 
the Soviet representative, Litvinov, met O’Grady, 
a British M. P., to discuss exchange of prisoners, no 
agreement could be reached. The Soviet Government 
was willing enough to release all the British prison- 
ers but demanded in return that Great Britain not 
only release the Bolsheviki who had been captured in 
the war, but also permit the Bolsheviki who had fled 
from Germany into Denmark to return home. Litvinov 
also tried to introduce into the conference the ques- 
tion of making peace, but the British Government de- 
clined to consider any subject except the exchange of 
prisoners and advised the Soviet to come to terms with 
Kolchak and Denikin. 

The Dorpat conference split on the question of the 
disposition of the army of Yudenitch which retreated 
in confusion to the Esthonian frontier after its defeat 
before Petrograd. Part of his troops deserted to the 
Bolsheviki. Others discarded their arms and disap- 
peared. The rest were left to freeze and famish among 
the swamps on the southern shore of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The Esthonians refused to allow them to reénter 
Esthonia unless they were disarmed because of fear 
of depredations by roving bands of demoralized soldiery 
during the winter when the entire population was. on 
the verge of destitution. Generai Yudenitch proposed 
to move his troops south into Latvia for shelter and 
reorganization, but the Letts objected to their presence 
as strongly as the Esthonians. It was also suggested 
that the Allies send them to other fronts, but ships are 
lacking to carry them either to Archangel, Odessa or 
Vladivistok, and besides the Allies are unwilling to 
abandon the Baltic front which offers such an excep- 
tional opportunity for an attack upon Petrograd. If 
the Bolsheviki were freed from danger from this quar- 
ter they could transfer the forces they have gathered 
for the defense of Petrograd to the south, where they 
could be used against General Denikin, or to the east, 
where they could be used against Admiral Kolchak. 

For this reason the Soviet delegates to the Dorpat 
conference insisted, before undertaking peace negotia- 
tions, that the Esthonians disarm and intern or expel 
the Northwestern army of Yudenitch. The Esthonians 
would have been glad enough to comply, but here the 
Inter-Allied Commission interposed a veto and demand- 
ed that the Esthonians receive the Yudenitch troops 
and permit them to reorganize for another invasion of 
Soviet Russia. The Esthonian Government replied that 
it was quite willing to permit the reorganization of the 


army in Esthonia provided that the Allies would guar- © 


antee Esthonian independence. Otherwise since Kol- 
chak and Denikin had refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Esthonians they feared that the army, 
after having taken Petrograd and overthrown the 
Soviet, might be turned against Esthonia in order to 
force the country back into Russia. 

So the interference of the Allies put a stop to the 
Dorpat conference, altho both the Soviet Republic and 
the Esthonian Republic were anxious to make peace and 
had come to an agreement as to their mutual boundary. 
The Soviet Government withdrew its delegates from 
Dorpat and prepared to renew its attack upon the 
Esthonian frontier at Narva, with stronger forces than 
before, being able to use for this purpose the shock 
troops which broke the Kolehak front before Omsk. 

Troops of this quality are no longer needed in Asia, 
for the Kolchak forces are retreating eastward as rap- 
idly as the scanty transportation facilities. on the Sibe- 
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rian railroad will permit. In many regiments his sol- 
diers, on the approach of the Bolsheviki, have killed 
their officers and gone over to the enemy. In many 
places the local Bolsheviki have risen and taken posses- 
sion of towns in advance of the arrival of the Soviet 
troops. The seizure in this fashion of the town of Taiga, 
at the junction of the branch line leading north to 
Tomsk, cut off Tomsk from all rail connection and 
forced the evacuation of that city on December 16. 

The Kolchak forces hoped to be able to make a stand 
at Novo Nikolayev on the Ob River, but this city on 
December 13 fell into the hands of the Bolsheviki, who 
captured there 10,000 soldiers and 500 officers and a 
section of the American Red Cross. The retirement of 
Admiral Kolchak has been so hasty that much of his 
munitions and millions of rubles of his money have been 
lost to the enemy: One of his difficulties in evacuating 
Omsk was to carry off what is left of the $200,000,000 
in gold which the Czechoslovaks in 1918 took from 
the Bolsheviki at Kazan and turned over to the Omsk 
Government on its foundation a year ago. Kolchak tried 
to send a shipment of this bullion over the Siberian 
railroad to Vladivostok, but Hetman Semenov, a rival 
Cossack general, who has control of an intermediate 
section of the road, stopped the shipment on the route 
and stored the gold in the local bank of Chita, his own 
headquarters, telegraphing Kolchak that he considered 
it unsafe to send it further east. 

Even with such a gold reserve and before the mili- 
tary collapse, the banknotes issued by the Kolchak Gov- 
ernment had fallen lower than any other in Siberia. 
There are in circulation paper currency of the old em- 
pire of the Romanovs, of the republic under Kerensky 
and of the dictatorship of Kolchak. Every week a meet- 
ing of bankers and railroad men fixes their relative 
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Whitelaw in London Passing Show 
ANOTHER FALSE DIAGNOSIS 
The Specialists (in consultation) : “Poor wretch! Well, 


gentlemen, we are all agreed he has reached that stage 
of dissolution when he can no longer take nourishment” 
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value for the coming week. In November the relative 
rate of exchange was declared to be: 

1 ruble gold = 10 Romanov ruble notes. . 

1 Romanov note = 5 Kerensky notes. 

1 Kerensky note = 2 Kolchak notes. 

The Yudenitch and Soviet notes are worth still less. 
A ruble is normally worth about half a dollar in Amer- 
ican money. Besides these various and uncertain issues 
and the currency of all nations carried in by the Allied 
troops, the local business houses issue their own money, 
often in most informal fashion. An American soldier 
making a purchase in a Vladivostok shop and tendering 
a 100-ruble note in payment may receive as change a 
scrap of paper that the merchant has torn off and in- 
scribed “Three rubles.” The older readers of The Inde- 
pendent will remember that after our Civil War city 
stores coined or printed their own small change for 
local circulation. 

The western front of Soviet Russia has advanced 
about 1400 miles since last summer and even Irkutsk, 
to which city Kolchak has moved his seat of govern- 
ment, is not entirely safe. But a new and more serious 
feature of the situation is that the Bolsheviki have also 
gained control of the southern branch of the Siberian 
railroad leading from Orenburg into Russian Turkestan 
and to the borders of Persia, Afghanistan, India and 
China, where Mohammedan Bolsheviki are conducting 
an active propaganda in the native languages to induce 
insurrections. A Korean delegation has gone to Moscow 
to get the aid of the Soviet Government in throwing off 
Japanese rule. The Chinese have been promised by the 
Soviet the return of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the 
branch of the Siberian which takes a short cut across 
Manchuria to Vladivostok. Persians and Indians are of- 
fered freedom from British rule. Trotzky is reported to 
have said: “It is in China, with unlimited human re- 
sources, that the Bolshevist movement will find troops 
to throw against western Europe.” 

The Japanese are alarmed at the rapid approach of 
the Bolsheviki toward the Pacific, and have indicated a 
willingness to forward reinforcements as far as Irkutsk, 
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Two Attacks on the Eighteenth 
Amendment 


HE Supreme Court had scarcely rendered its de- 

cision upholding the validity of the Wartime Pro- 

hibition Act, when the liquor interests, either at 
bay or undaunted, began to carry their fight further, 
and along evén more fundamental lines than before. In 
this attack the Liquor Dealers’ Association of New 
Jersey led off on December 16, and the State of Rhode 
Island followed on December 17. In the first case per- 
mission was asked of the Supreme Court not only to 
institute original proceedings to have the Eighteenth 
amendment declared unconstitutional, and New Jersey 
and Federal authorities enjoined from enforcing it, 
but also to seek an injunction against enforcement of 
the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act. 

The Association’s brief alleged that the Constitution- 
al amendment was an interference with the state police 
powers and a violation of the Fifth Constitutional 
Amendment, which prohibits the taking of private prop- 
erty without just compensation; that neither Congress 
nor the state legislatures had authority to propose or 
ratify the amendment, and that the amendment when 
passed by the House did not receive the support of 
two-thirds of the membership as the Constitution pro- 
vides, but only of two-thirds of the members present. 

The proceedings begun in the second case were prac- 
tically similar to those in the first, tho with the 
interesting difference that they were started by a 
State and were based on the principle of State Rights. 
The Attorney General of Rhode Island, Mr. H. C. Rice, 
filed a brief in which the Supreme Court was asked to 
compel Attorney General Palmer to appear and make 
answer. The court was also asked to declare the 
Eighteenth amendment void and to enjoin government 
officials from putting the Volstead law into effect. 

It is maintained that Congress had no authority to 
submit the joint resolution to the various states, and 
the exercize by Congress of the power to enact the 
resolution is declared “unconstitutional and revolution- 
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RECENT EXTENSION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The shaded area on the map shows the territory which has now come under the control of the Bolsheviki as compared with the 
extreme limit reached by the anti-Bolshevik forces during the past six months. The arrows in the shaded area cate the main 
lines on which the Bolsheviki are at present advancing. Their chief advance is toward the east. The forces of Admiral Kolchak, 
which last summer had almost reached Samara, have had to retire into Siberia and have now withdrawn from Tomsk. Their retreat 
has enabled the Bolsheviki also to follow down the other railroad leading from Samara thru Orenburg to Tashkent and Merv in 
Turkestan. This brings ‘them into contact with Persia, Afghanistan, India and China which are being permeated with Bolshevik 

General ikin, who a few months ago was moving rapidly northward and expected soon to take Moscow, has been 
driven back and lost most of Ukrainia. General vow 


Yudenitch, who a few ago was within sight of Petrograd, has been driven back 
into Esthonia. The Allied and American troops have been withdrawn from Archangel, but this city holds out against the Bolsheviki 
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Photegraphs from Wide World 


On the Way to 
the Pole 





The Leden Arctic expedition which left New York last summer 
narrowly escaped serious disaster. The “Finback,” Christian 
Leden’s ship, was wrecked on a reef in Hudson Bay and ice- 
locked. After desperate attempts the members of the party 
finally succeeded in reaching a barren island off Cape Fullerton 
and from there were finally able to make the fifty-mile trip to 
the mainland. The photograph at the top of the page shows the 
party cooking their first meal after their escape from the 
wreck, Here are three of the Eskimos who befriended them 
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The good ship “Finback” ice-locked in Hudson Straits two 
months after sailing from New York on its way north to learn 
the .mysterious fate of Professor Andree, who started for the 
North Pole in a balloon and never was heard from again 
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Even the baby, it seems, has learned how to use the popular 
weapon and help picket in this rent strike of Brooklyn families. 
The landlords attempted to evict the families, but the furni- 
ture movers refused to put out their brother union members 


ary.” It is also argued that the proposal of the amend- 
ment jis not within the intent and scope of Article 5 
of the Constitution, but is “an unconstitutional and 
revolutionary proposal” to the state legislatures of a 
“revision and addition to the Constitution of the United 
States that is destructive of the fundamental principle 
of the said Constitution and of the government estab- 
lished thereby,” and, that “the proposal of the so-called 
Eighteenth amendment, for the reasons aforesaid and 
otherwise, is unconstitutional, inoperative and void.” 

The legislatures of the states, too, alleges the brief, 
assumed a power not delegated to them by the Consti- 
tution “and in derogation of the constitution and laws 
of the State of Rhode Island” in enacting resolutions of 
ratification. 

But that the two actions soon will not be the only 
ones filed to test the validity of the Eighteenth amend- 
ment, was indicated by a statement made on behalf of 
the liquor interests of New York City. Indeed, the in- 
dications are that a multitude of such actions will be 
brought, and on various grounds. The decision of the 
court relating to Wartime Prohibition opened the way 
for the attack on the prohibition amendment itself. 
The opinion of the court in that decision is regarded as 
showing “the consequences to property and to personal 
rights of constitutional prohibition to be so grave, and 
the ramifications to be so tremendous,” that actions 
must be brought to test the amendment itself. In ad- 
dition to the grounds that the New Jersey interests 
and the State of Rhode Island made use of, the New 
York interests have suggested the following: 

1. That the Federal Constitution was adopted to admin- 
ister a republican form of government and that this form of 
government can only be changed by the unanimous action of 
all the states. 

2. That a republican form of government guarantees cer- 
tain rights, privileges and immunities which may not be 
taken away even by the vote of the majority, and the Con- 
stitution may not be amended so as to destroy these rights. 

3. That the intent of the framers of the Federal Consti- 
tution and the condition precedent to its acceptance by the 
original members of the Federal compact was that while the 
Federal Government had delegated to it certain powers, 
such as the right to regulate interstate commerce, all powers 
not specifically thus delegated were reserved to the states, 
and among these the one of paramount importance was the 
so-called police power. 
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The Problem of India 


OR the last five years India has been a sealed 

book. The British censorship has been so strict 

that wars of more than minor importance and 
political disturbances involving millions of natives have 
not become known to the outside world in any detail 
until long afterward. For instance, it is only now that 
we are beginning to get full information of the riots at 
Amritsar early last April. From the evidence taken by 
the Hunter investigating committee in India the polit- 
ical demonstrations in the Punjab were put down with 
great severity. The causes of the disaffection, according 
to Commissioner Kitchin, of the Lahore district, were: 
first, that the whole country was tired of war; second, 
the poorer classes had been hard pressed by high prices; 
third, political agitation, and, fourth, the Mohammedan 
alarm at the prospective disappearance of Turkey, 
the last independent Mohammedan power. The 
arrest of two agitators, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew, aroused Amritsar to hot indignation. To 
prevent riots the country was declared under martial 
law and all assemblages forbidden. But a crowd, said 
to number more than twenty thousand, gathered at Am- 
ritsar and were listening to hundreds of speakers when 
the soldiers appeared upon high ground near by and 
poured a volley into the mass of people. According to 
the Indian accounts of the affair, no warning was given 
in advance of the firing. Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, gives the number of victims 
as 500 killed and 1500 wounded, but the Indians claim 
that it was much larger. 

Lahore was saved from anarchy by the imposition 
of martial law and the use of four airplanes. Governor 
O’Dwyer allowed no correspondents to visit the scene of 
the disturbances and no news to be sent out. A leading 
citizen of Lahore, who secretly made his way to Bombay 
and published an account of the trouble at Lahore in 
the Chronicle, was sentenced to two years at hard labor. 
Colonel Frank Johnson, who had charge of Lahore, said 
that the only incident he regretted was the flogging of 
a priest and wedding party, which, constituting more 
than ten persons, had congregated contrary to orders. 
He explained that the magistrate responsible had been 
removed. 

Undeterred and undiscouraged by such disturbances 
the British Government is deliberately going ahead with 
its plans for conferring upon India as upon Ireland a 
greater measure of self-government. A bill has been 
passed by Parliament to carry out the reforms rec- 
ommended by the Montagu-Chelmsford report. The pro- 
posed government of India is to be a diarchy in which 
responsibility is shared between an executive nominated 
by the Crown and ministers chosen from an elected 
legislative body. The scheme is so contrived as to place 
upon the natives a gradually increasing responsibility 
for the administration of the country beginning with 
local areas. , 

On December 23 King George, Emperor of India, is- 
sued the following proclamation: 


Another epoch is reached today in the annals of India. 
I give royal assent to the act, which takes its place among 
the great historic measures passed by the Parliament of 
this realm for the better government of India and the 
greater contentment of her people. 

The act, which has now become a law, intrusts elected 
representatives of the people with a definite share in the 
Government and points the way to a fully responsible 
Government hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the policy 
which this act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the 
results will be momentous in the story of human progress. 

I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 
growing desire of my Indian people for representative in- 
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Beauty Made Permanent 


A distinctive merit in Crane kitchen equipment is that its original 
attractiveness, every detail of its alluring cleanliness and all of its 
carefully-designed sanitary features, are made permanent with mini- 
mum effort. It is naturally clean—and easily kept clean. 


CRANE 


products embody the best materials and represent the highest crafts- 
manship. They are complete, convenient, durable—the choice of 
those who keep in mind that a well-ordered, sanitary kitchen is a 
pre-requisite of comfort in any household. 


The same standards of quality and utility apply to Crane bathroom 
fixtures and heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. To assure 
conformity to these standards, heating, plumbing or sanitary acces- 
sories, not made by the Crane Co. itself, are made in many cases from 
their own specifications and designs. Illustrated Literature on Request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston © Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
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stitutions. Their scope has been extended, stage by stage, 
until there now lies before us a definite step on the road to 
responsible Government. I shall watch your progress along 
this road. 

The path will not be easy, and in the march toward the 
goal there will be the need of perseverance and mutual 
forbearance between all sections and races of my people 
in India. I am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. 

I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret wisely 
the wishes of those they represent and not forget the in- 
terests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
tranchise. I rely on the leaders of the people and the min- 
isters of the future to face responsibility and endure mis- 
representation, and to sacrifice much for the common in- 
terests of the state, remembering that true patriotism 
transcends party and communal boundaries. 








The question of police strikes is as acute in England and 
France as in the United States. The London police recently 
struck and forced concessions. The French Parliament has 
under consideration a law extending the right to form 
trades unions “to employees and workers of the state, the 
departments, the communes, and public institutions, except 
(1) to soldiers of all ranks in the military and naval forces 
on active service, (2) to members of the police force, (3) 
to judicial magistrates, (4) to prefects and sub-prefects.” 








It is proper to punish the profiteers. It is more effective 
to devise means for increasing production, reducing waste 
and short-circuiting the connection between producer and 
consumer. But don’t expect these measures or any others 
to make any immediate or considerable change in the high 
cost of living. The rise began many years ago and has 
been vastly accelerated by the war. It is world-wide and 
affects in some measure all peoples whether they are hon- 
est, industrious and thrifty or corrupt, idle and careless, 
whether they are ruled by king, congress or soviet. The 
fundamental cause is the increase of nominal money and 
the decrease of real wealth. Property has been destroyed 
and promises to pay have multiplied. The belligerent gov- 
ernments spent over $200,000,000,000 on the war and the 
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London Evening News 


“On Behind!” An explanation of England’s frequent transporta- 
tion difficulties. The efforts of the Director General, Sir Eric 


Geddes, in the driver’s seat are made ineffectual by the strike. 


menace who helps himself to a ride in the wagon 
damages amount to as much more. The debts of these gov- 
ernments have increased from $40,000,000,000 in 1914 to 
$220,000,000,000 in 1919. Their issue of paper money has 
risen from $8,000,000,000 to $36,000,000,000, which is more 
than could be redeemed at once by all the gold and silver 
dug out of the ground since man began to dig. The world, 
in short, is suffering from a bad case of inflation of the 
currency such as on a smaller scale afflicted the United 
States for a dozen years after the Civil War. Legislation 
cannot cure it, tho it may alleviate the symptoms. Talking 
and worrying about it aggravates the case. But if the pa- 
tient, man, will keep calm and work hard and live simply 
he will eventually recover. 








Gabriele d’Annunzio is now discredited by the people of 
Fiume who gave him such a wild welcome two months ago 
when he took possession of the city. Premier Nitti has 
negotiated some sort of a compromise which it is believed 
will be approved by the British and French and acceptable 
to the Yugoslavs. But this involved the withdrawal of d’An- 
nunzio’s volunteers and the occupation by Italian regulars. 
On December 14 the National Counci) of Fiume agreed to 
Nitti’s proposal by a large majority. But d’Annunzio re- 
fused to accept this decision and appealed to a plebiscite. In 
this the people yoted by three to one in favor of d’Annun- 
zio’s withdrawal, but he ordered the ballot boxes seized and 
the vote suppressed. 








Marshal Joffre in his testimony before the French Par- 
liamentary Commission repudiates the charge that the 
French General Staff was outwitted by the German at the 
opening of the war. It was, he says, known in 1913 that the 
Germans were going to attack thru Belgium and the French 
plans of defense were changed accordingly. Great Britain 
was counted upon to send over immediately six divisions as 
had been long before arranged in the secret military con- 
vention between France and Great Britain. But as it turned 
out the British could only get four divisions into action by 
August 23 and by that time the Germans had broken thru 
the Belgian barrier, so both French and British had to fall 
back. Lord French, who had been selected in advance to 
lead the British expeditionary force, says in his recent 
book : 

“The British and French General Staffs had for some 
years been in close secret consultation with one another 
on this subject. The area of concentration for the British 
forces had been fixed on the left flank of the French, and 
the actual detraining stations of the various units were 
all laid down in terrain lying. between Maubeuge and Le 
Cateau.” ; 
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What’s Happened i 


New Zealand has voted for prohibi- 
tion by 5,000 majority and the nation 
will go dry next June. 


Eggs dropped from 85 to 55 cents a ‘ th S t 
dozen in Lincoln, Neb., after 2,000 e ures 


women had united to fight the high 
and Best Help 
























price. 


Montenegrins are fighting the Ser- 
bian army of occupation in order to 
preserve the independence of Montene- 
gro from absorption into the new king- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 





Bulgaria seems to be turning toward 
Bolshevism as a way out of the troubles 
brought upon her by the peace treaty. 
In the municipal elections at Sofia, the 
capital, the Bolsheviki candidates won. 


Miss Mary Peabody, a Radcliffe 
graduate and a former teacher in the 
Cambridge, Mass., public schools, is 
among the radicals whose names were 

taken in a raid on alleged Red head- 
‘ quarters in Cambridge. 
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“Where There Aren’t No Ten Commandments” 


A New Year’s Resolution 


ID you ever reflect what a large proportion of 

this earth has been declared by the poets to be 

exempt from the jurisdiction of the moral law? 

Combine Kipling’s well-known saying, “There’s 
never a law of God or man runs north of fifty-three” and 
his petition to be shipped “somewhere’s east of Suez” 
“where there aren’t no ten commandments” and the 
task of the Recording. Angel is considerably lightened. 
Since millions of well-behaved Scotchmen and Scandi- 
navians live north of the fifty-third parallel, it is to be 
assumed that the poet did not intend to be taken too 
literally ; but even the wild Alaskan frontier has become 
ene of the most safe and respectable portions of the 
continent. And Orientals are developing a close ac- 
quaintanceship with the Ten Commandments, not to 
mention the later Fourteen. 

The moral frontier which is merely on the outside of 
a settled community is not much to worry about, as the 
merchant and the missionary speedily erase it. Kansas 
of the border ruffians became in a single generation the 
forerunner of every civic reform and was rebuked by 
New England statesmen for being too Puritanic in its 
views on liquor. Who now thinks of Kentucky as a 
“dark and bloody ground”? We must go to Mexico to 
find the faintest trace of the old frontier tradition that 
a man’s own hand must protect his purse and his head. 
Even the headhunter of the Philippines is now a tax- 
paying, ball-playing, self-respecting citizen and the ex- 
cannibal of Fiji is content to devour edifying books in 
the Carnegie library. 

But the civilizing task is not confined to pushing the 
moral frontier farther and farther away from the cen- 
ters of civilization. To match the frontier on the out- 
side of the community there is a frontier within. Bar- 
barism is a disease that strikes first at the heart and 
brain. It is in the largest cities, amid the most imposing 
material evidences of our progress, that doors must 
always be locked and certain streets may not wisely be 


passed at night by the obviously prosperous. It is our 
oldest states that are ruled by the worst political lead- 
ers. Not Sitting Bull or Jesse James but Alderman Mc- 
Boodle threatens our modern frontier. 

We should all take warning from the fate of our re- 
cent enemy. In spite of much random talk about Huns 
and Prussian boorishness, it is the simple fact that in 
all material respects Germany was in the first rank of 
the world’s civilization. If universal education, flourish- 
ing industry, widely diffused prosperity and comfort, 
interest in science and scholarship, competent adminis- 
tration and civic order can make a body politic immune 
from barbarism Germany should have been safe for- 
ever. And yet for five years nearly the whole of this 
earth was cut off from Germany not only by a line of 
trenches but a barrier of moral indignation. When the 
fighting line was spoken of as “the frontier of civiliza- 
tion” we felt the phrase to be a natural one. When the 


illiterate Serb, the half-civilized negro from French . 


Africa, and the man of alien tradition from the distant 
East foregathered in the common cause we felt that 
they stood on the right side of the moral frontier. We 
ceased to talk about the treacherous and cunning Orien- 
tal or the cruelty of the Apache and the Zulu, because 
we stood before the horrible miracle of greater perfidy 
and more relentless cruelty applauded by seventy mil- 
lion cultured Europeans. 

Civilization has conquered Germany and will doubt- 
less recivilize her. But our old sense of security has gone 
forever. Without eternal vigilance the same fate may 
strike ourselves, tho perhaps in a different form. Bar- 
barism overwhelmed Germany in the form of militarism 
and the creed of the State. Barbarism has since over- 
whelmed the young Russian republic in the form of an- 
archic license and the creed of the No-State. History 
has but one piece of advice good for all times and places; 
let him that thinketh to stand surely take heed lest he 
fall. 








All night the ghostly flakes came down 

And buried forest, field and town 
Till earth was white and cold; 

All day the storm kept up its might— 

For beast and bird was naught in sight 
Except a desert wold. 


Next morn the storm had ceased, but drear 
The sunless landscape far ‘and near, 

And in the barren wood . 
The birds, with hunger in their breasts, 
Deserted sheltered nooks and nests 

To vainly search for food. 


Round house and barn and lowly shed, 

From dooryard tree to tree they sped, 
With plaintive cries and low; 

But nothing met their anxious eyes, 

Excepting bleak and wintry skies, 
And miles of crusted snow. 





Then, happy thought, a peck of grain 
We spread upon the snowy plain, 
And quickly drew from sight; 
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The Breakfast on the Snow 
By Joe Cone 


Then one by one, and two and two, 
‘Came trooping all that feathered crew 
Around the table white, 


Were sparrows, starlings, black as night, 
And snowbirds with their breasts of white, 
Each picking as for life; 
Were robins, chippies, blithe and gay, 
Nuthatches and a big blue jay, 
Who loudly called his wife, 


Were “bob-whites” running here and there 
As if on skates, with haughty air, 

And bluebirds flashing low; 
Woodpeckers large, woodpeckers small, 
With scores of more, and friendly all, 

At breakfast on the snow. 


The morn was loud with grateful song 

And chatter from that woodland throng, 
Tho skies were dark and low; 

Ne’er was a gath’ring joyous more 

Ne’er was a meal like that before, | 








The breakfast on the snow. 
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If He Were President 
(Continued from page 8.) 


on the platform at the Hughes meeting 
in San Francisco. On the evidence as 
presented, thus, Mr. Johnson would at 
best have been justified in sitting back 
and letting candidate Hughes take de- 
feat so far as California was concerned. 
And, moreover, it is apparent now that 
Mr. Hughes would have done bet- 
ter anyhow to make a few front- 
porch speeches, as Mr. McKinley 
did—this, if for no other reason, be- 
cause he thus would have escaped the 
blunder of going into states where 
women had enjoyed suffrage and public 
expericnce for many years without hav- 
ing cn his train one woman who could 
talk intelligently and sympathetically 
with such women. Coming at tne situ- 
ation conversely, if Mr. Hughes had 
at least stayed away until after the 
California primaries, if a. woman in- 
sted of James Garfield had been head 
of the women’s bureau of the Republi- 
can National Committee, if she had 
sent some real women politicians west 
with Mr. Hughes, and if he had not 
ignored Mr. Jchnson and the strength 
he had anent the women’s vote in Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. Hughes might be Presi- 
dent, for California turned the tide, 
which made it assume new importance 
politically, and made the women’s vote 
in California seem to have vast sig- 
nificance. 

The present candidate for President 
rode into prominence in California af- 
fairs fortuitously, of course; the shoot- 
ing of Heney cast the die. But this 
fact would be of importance only if he 
had failed utterly in office, for it is 
one thing to be given a job, another to 
do it; one thing to make a contract, 
another to fulfil it. Mr. Taft, to illus- 
trate, entered the White House not 
only fortuitously but most propitious- 
ly. And that California did not feel at 
all about Governor Johnson as this 
nation felt about Mr. Taft one year 
after he entered office is reflected in 
the eloquent fact that tho he entered 
the executive mansion with a scant ma- 
jority of 22,000, four years later the 
state gave him a majority of 196,000 
and when he ran for Senator gave him 
292,000—the hugest vote ever given 
any one by California and, as far as I 
can ‘ascertain, the biggest majority 
ever given any United States senator. 
Such united support—combined now 
with that of California business men 
who first condemned the Governor for 
an impossibilist and radical and now 
are arguing in concert to the business 
men of the nation his common sense— 
is significant first because it indicates 
that he probably has in common the 
interests of hundreds of thousands of 
far westerners of all political affilia- 
tions, next because it helps to persuade 
both political strategists and voters 
that the time has come when the tra- 
ditional center of population may not 
be nearly so vital to a candidate as the 
center of ideas and ideals, now that 
distance no longer counts, oceans even 
are no more and science throws infor- 
mation thru the air instantaneously 
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A Four-Minute Lesson In 
Personal Efficiency 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


est salaried man in the world. I 
asked him how he had succeeded. 
He quietly answered, “I have not suc- 
ceeded! No real man ever succeeds. 
There is always a larger goal ahead.” 
This multi-millionaire has outrun 
every rival on earth. But he has not 
reached the goal of his own satisfac- 
tion—any more than YOU have. But 
he is efficient. He began by wanting 
something so hard the whole world 
couldn’t stop him. 


What Do YOU Want? 


What would you like to be more than 
anything else? Look back ten years. 
How would you like to live that period 
all over again? If you could have 
known then what you know today, how 
much time, health, money, faith, en- 
ergy you could have saved! 

I have believed for many years that 
the right kind of a course in practical, 
every-day, human efficiency, would sup- 
ply an effective and much needed short- 
cut to highest achievement and would 
save many grinding, discouraging and 
expensive years of haphazard experi- 
ence. 

It is much better to learn and profit 
by the mistakes and false moves of 
others than to waste valuable days and 
years waiting for experience. Don’t 
rely on your own bitter experience in 
the hope of doing better “next time.” 
With the proper knowledge, you will 
save mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to act as 
teacher and counsellor for thousands of 
ambitious men and women—from the 
million dollar corporation head to the 
most humble beginner in the ranks. 

And I have concluded that the aver- 
age man engaged in a large enterprise, 
who has not yet applied efficiency meth- 
ods to himself and his associates, has 
been losing from $1,000 to $100,000 a 
year—while the individual, professional 
or industrial worker has been losing 
from $100 to $5,000 a year. 

For twenty years I have been study- 
ing at close range, the exact reasons 
for these people’s failure to get ahead. 
And into my new Practical Course in 
Personal Efficiency I have put in com- 
pact form the results of this study of 
individuals and business concerns. 


The Seven Lessons 


give you the Essence of Efficient Living 
and Business Achievement. They teach 
you in a few pleasant evenings of study 
How to Measure Your Efficiency. 
How to Get Ahead. 
How to Keep Well. 
How to Improve Your Finances. 
How to Organize Your Work. 
How to Be Efficient at Home. 
How to Plan Your Life. 


Res TLY I talked with the high- 


By showing you in my lessons what 
other men and women—just like your- 
self—have learned and done and been, 
I believe sincerely that I can save you 
about ten years of costly experiment- 
ing and can show you how to save your 
strength and energy and special abili- 
ties for clean-cut, economical and suc- 
cess-bringing work. 


Efficiency is nothing less than the 
difference between wealth and poverty, 
fame and obscurity, power and weak- 
ness, health and disease, growth and 
death, hope and despair. The step 
from one of these extremes to the other 
is a short and easy one—if you KNOW 


HOW. EDWARD EARLE PURINTON. 


* * * * * * 


JOHN H. PATTERSON, President of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
says: 


“I began to mark passages in your writ- 
ings which I wished especially to remem- 
ber. I found after I had completed my 
reading that I had practically marked up 
the entire work.” 


TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, of the 
Shredded Wheat Company, says: 


“If I were rich I would distfibute about 
a million copies of Mr. Purinton’s Efficiency 
Work among the million Americans whom 
I think need the sound wisdom and advice 
it contains,” 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 


Examine It Free 


The most amazing thing about Mr. Pur- 
inton’s Practical Course in Personal Effi- 
ciency in seven lessons is the low price at 
which it is now possible to secure it. So 
confident is the Independent Corporation 
that the tremendous value of the Course 
will be apparent to you as soon as you have 
examined it, that they will send the entire 
seven lessons for the asking, without any 
obligation on your part. ithout paying 
a cent you may see for yourself how twen- 
ty-one years of study on the part of the 
author has been concentrated into the 
shortest possible expression of the most 
necessary principles of efficiency. 


Then when you decide to keep the Course 
send only $5 in full payment. For this 
small sum you become owner of a work that 
has been worth thousands of dollars to 
others and may well prove to be the means 
of increasing your health and your pleas- 
ures and adding to your income every year 
of your life. Mail the coupon now before 
this low offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. P, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me postpaid the complete Purin- 
ton Practical Course in Personal Efficiency in 
seven lessons for free examination. Within 
five days I will either remail the Course to you 
or remit $5 in full payment. 
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any distance and throws it to and fro 
by wire faster far than time travels. 
In other words, California is as near 
all parts of the county virtually as 
Ohio or Indiana, therefore the old tra- 
dition that a Californian ought not and 
can not be President may well go by 
the board. 

The Senator has been, is, as Presi- 
dent probably would be, no slave to 
party. In his first inaugural he begged 
the Legislature “to eliminate every 
private interest. . . . It is not with 
any partizan spirit that I appeal to 
you for aid. Democrats and Republicans 
alike are citizens. ... And may God 
in his mercy grant us the strength and 
the courage to do the right.” Analysis 
would be long, but scrutiny of his work 
in California demonstrates, as his bolt- 
ing the Old Guard in 1912 proves, that 
his spirit is rather in consonance with 
the old couplet: 


“For the thing-to-be-done does not 
tarry the will of the Doer, 

But the Doer must be at the beck of 
the thing-to-be-done.” 


The thing-to-be-done, as the Senator 
sees it, is, just now, one imagines, to 
make himself President. He has been 
in the Senate during only half a term, 
quite at the beck of the thing-to-be- 
done. In short space he has made him- 
self felt, overtowering the senior Sen- 
ator from California and most all 
others. The records of the Senate show 
that he offered amendments to the 
Espionage Bill, to the Priority Ship- 
ping Bill relating to damage to car- 
riers, to the War Tax Bill, and a bill 
to provide a minimum wage, and intro- 
duced various bills and amendments 
looking to relief of individuals, ete.— 
such bills as take up much of the pro- 
cedure of the Senate. In relation to 
the Espionage Bill, he pleaded in a 
long speech for freedom of speech and 
of press. “Let disloyalty be punished 

. but do not put fear into a brave 
man’s heart; do not padlock his lips 
when he is trying to do his best... 
do not set neighbor to watch neighbor. 
Leave us in this time of stress the 
right to talk from our hearts honestly 
and loyally.” He demanded the con- 
scription of wealth, in arguing for his 
amendment to the War Tax Bill, insist- 
ing: “There is no justification, in my 
opinion, for returning two billions or 
more of war profits”—to the large 
steel corporations and others—“‘and 
taking only an additional half billion 
than there would be for putting all 
these taxes upon the ordinary man and 
putting upon that ordinary man every 
particle of the expense of government. 
I insist that these rates should be 
raised so that practically every dollar 
under this bill may be raised by war- 
profits taxes, by income taxes, and by 
the taxes upon alcoholic beverages and 
the like and that every consumer’s tax 
that is in the bill, whether it be little 
or whether it be big, whether it touch 
one class oF another class, shall be 
elimina —which is a popular ap- 
proach to the plowshare called war 
taxation. By resolutions he demanded 
that our troops be withdrawn from 
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perity is founded. 
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We have a Bureau of Information 
and a Travel Bureau to aid you. 
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in better communication facilities 
between the United States and 
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Russia or that, at least, a policy on 


_| the part of the Administration be pre- 


sented. He offered an amendment deal- 
ing with war workers’ transportation. 
He fought the President’s plan of pay- 
ing as high a premium as has been paid 
railroad investors for the use of their 
properties during the war-time “receiv- 
ership” of the roads, and said “In our 
scrupulous care to see that justice is 
done to the railroads of the nation, let 
us do justice to the people as well.... 
Years and years of dealing with the 
problem of railroad transportation in 
its various phases convinced me that 
the only way in which the intertwining 
difficulties of the railroad~ situation 
could be solved would be by the Gov- 
ernment itself.” 

And he also fought the League of 
Nations! 

In fact, when I sought persistently, 
after several casual interviews, for 
privilege to take his intimate measure- 
ment with a fountain pen, and to get 
him to tell me what he would do if he 
were President, he shied me off at least 
fifteen cubits by telling me twice “I 
am wholly engrossed in the League of 
Nations contest, which means more to 
the republic than any candidacies or 
any promise in presidential possibili- 
ties. I would, therefore, be under many 
obligations to you if you would deal 
with the innumerable candidates who 
are now really presidential possibilities 
and eliminate me entirely.” 

When the Senator was Governor 
California’s Anti-Alien Act, prohibit- 
ing aliens from acquiring land in Cali- 
fornia, was passed. Secretary of State 
Bryan journeyed to the Pacific Coast 
to prevent execution of the Act. Gov- 
ernor Johnson went ahead and put it 


| into effect anyway. According to his 


interpretation of the League he would 
be inconsistent if he submitted to it 
even on this score, of itself. Were he 
President he would favor the restric- 
tion of immigration—which becomes 
steadily a bigger and bigger issue— 
and, at least, would have the knowl- 
edge and experience to deal under- 
standingly with phases of the question, 
which is, of course, a national question. 

This same disposition to restrict im- 
migration somehow makes him accept- 
able to union labor, of course. It may 
indeed be therefore one of the reasons 
why the Nonpartizan League, which is 
a labor movement as well as an agrar- 
ian one, which, it is claimed, could, in 
many circumstances elect a President, 
is well disposed toward him. 

By the same chain of circumstances, 
or of vision, if Mr. Johnson were Pres- 
ident he could not carry the support of 
labor and of the Nonpartizan League 
and fail to oppose the packers and fail 
to carry thru means looking to reduc- 
tion of costs of living, if that be a hard 
bone of contention still, and any means 
looking to improvement in the processes 
of distribution and marketing, in which 
vast questions he long has been deeply 
interested, having, in fact, achieved a 
goodly share in making practicable the 
vast and effective distribution of Cali- 
fornia products. 
worth noting, also, he has been singu- 


Incidentally, it is 
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larly successful in carrying the farmer 
vote of his home state. And, inciden- 
tally, also, has given no intimation of 
any desire for free trade. 

He is, withal, thus, a man of a kind 
content to keep America working in- 
tensively at its own social and economic 
betterments without interference from 
or in foreign affairs. He championed 
the war, and if our soldiers follow him, 
sentence by sentence and act by act, 
thru his days in the Senate, they see 
that he has obviously kept his interest 
in their welfare to the fore. And if 
they go further, the four millions or 
so of them, with their great fireside 
influence, which is just as varied an 
influence probably as that of any other 
group of four millions except that it is 
likely to display some salient and com- 
mon modes of measurement, they would 
of course strike upon the inevitable 
question, “Who is best qualified to rep- 
resent us?” 

And, if they cherished still the spir- 
itual leadership of Colonel. Roosevelt, 
“Who—Johnson or General Wood—is 
best qualified to inherit the Roosevelt 
mantle?” 

The ten years General Wood gave to 
the study of military science Mr. John- 
son, the lawyer by training, gave to 
applied leadership and to grappling 
with economic and social problems as 
well as those of administration. The 
military man, naturally, is given to 
defense of old institutions as they were, 
the lawyer, usually, to defense of them 
as they are, the journalist and pub- 
licist defends them as they are likely 
to be—which is flattering to some of 
us, disturbing to some of us. At any 
rate there is a fine example of desire 
confounding realities in the manner in 
which many Americans expect another 
Roosevelt. That is natural—and fatu- 
ous! To imagine that either General 
Wood or Senator Johnson is another 
Roosevelt is to mother a myth; and, 
on the part of either of these men, or 
any man, is the sheerest conceit—like 
the fetich that lands so many fanatics 
in asylums—fanatics who insist they 
are the newborn Christ. It is quite in 
order to expect another Colonel Roose- 
velt in the course of a century, but 
not before, if then. 

Moreover, this “passing down” of 
the Presidency is out of order. The 
President’s suggestion that all good 
Americans vote the Democratic ticket 
demonstrated that Americans want no 
dictation. Then, too, voters should re- 
member this little incident, for, verily, 
it hath a brick in it. 

The evening after Mr. Taft’s election, 
Mrs. Taft, very happy, admitted to an- 
other woman: “Mr. Roosevelt did this 
—he elected Mr. Taft.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, prophet- 
ically, “but don’t you think that’s too 
great a gift for any man to give?” 

It was too great a gift; it always 
will be. And the recourse is to take 
each candidate as a problem in itself 
—him, and the service he has ren- 
dered. 

There is no other conclusive or even 
satisfactory way. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Back to Nature? Never! 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Forward to the Machine 


(Continued from page 6). 


words. There is a possible and a proper 
sense of the word “nature” that makes 
it include everything except the super- 
natural. Therefore man and all his 
works belongs to the realm of nature. A 
tenement house in this sense is as “nat- 
ural” as a bird’s nest, a peapod or a 
crystal. 

But such a wide extension of the 
term destroys its distinctive value. It 
is more convenient and quite as correct 
to use “nature” as I have used it, in 
contradistinction to “art” meaning by 
the former the products of the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdom, exclud- 
ing the designs, inventions and con- 
structions of man which we call “art.” 

We cannot, in a general and abstract 
fashion, say which is superior, art or 
nature, because it all depends on the 
point of view. The worm loves a rotten 
log into which he can bore. Man pre- 
fers a steel cabinet into which the 
worm cannot bore. If man cannot im- 
prove upon nature he has no motive 
for making anything. Artificial prod- 
ucts are therefore superior to natural 
products as measured by man’s conven- 
ience, otherwise they would have no 
reason for existence. : 

Other of my offended readers wrote 
in this fashion: i 

How can you say that art surpasses na- 
ture when you know very well that nothing 
man is able to make can in any way equal 
the perfection of all nature’s products? 

And again: 

It is blasphemous of you to claim that 
man can improve the works of God as they 
appear in nature. Only the Creator can 


* create. Man only imitates, destroys or de- 


files God’s handiwork. 

Now these two correspondents are 
really raising the same objection, tho 
the first is couched in naturalistic and 
the second in theological language. It is 
curious to see that their point of view 
is identical, altho they may think them- 
selves far apart. It shows how widely 
the pan-pagan spirit has spread that it 
affects both the theological and untheo- 
logical types of mind. 

It is highly amusing to be accused of 
blasphemy because I point out a few 
imperfections in nature. A few cen- 
turies ago I should have been accused 
of blasphemy if I had said a good word 
for nature. I could quote—if anybody 
would read them—a continuous series 
of citations from the church fathers of 
every one of the first eighteen centuries 
of the Christian era proving that na- 
ture was altogether corrupt, vile, de- 
grading and accursed; something to be 
avoided, fought, subjugated and eradi- 
cated as the only hope of man’s salva- 
tion. I can read my correspondent out 
of any church he may belong to on this 
point by reference to the books of the 
founders of his faith. He probably does 
not realize what a heretic he is in his 
unbounded worship of nature. The 
Bible indeed tells us that the Creator 
when he first looked over his work pro- 
nounced it “good,” but we know that 
he later discarded many of those early 
models, such as the megalosaurus and 
the pterodactyl, in favor of more mod- 


ern designs, and man has continued the 
work of his Maker by improving on the 
cattle and fruit trees that he inherited. 
He has even made some changes for the 
better in his own appearance if we may 
judge from the pithecanthropus, but 
nothing to boast of compared with what 
he might do for himself by a strict 
course in eugenics. 

The revival of the worship of the 
heathen earth goddess, Magna Mater, 
began in an inoffensive fashion in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
and has since infected all classes and 
countries. It is now securely enthroned 
in the two strongholds that were erect- 
ed against it, church and school. The 
neo-pagan poet Swinburne, who wrote 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean ; 

The world has grown gray from thy breath. 
was premature in his despair. He might 
better have written 

Thou hast conquered, O rosy Rousseau 
The world has grown gay from thy breath. 


OR the cult of naturalism is now 

dominant everywhere. The call of 
the wild is drowning out the appeal of 
civilization. “Back to barbarism!” is 
the slogan of the hour. Sink into sav- 
agery. Praise the country and denounce 
the city. Admire cliffs but make fun of 
skyscrapers. Extol forests and despise 
laboratories. Exalt the physical and 
ignore the intellectual. Spend $250,000 
on a new gymnasium and let the old 
library go to ruin. Abolish compulsory 
Latin and establish compulsory swim- 
ming. Patronize football and neglect 
debating. Up with the soldier and down 
with the savant. Jazz your music and 
cube your painting. Roughcast your 
walls, deckle your bookedges, wormhole 
your furniture, coarsen your fabrics 
and deform your pottery. Condemn 
everything new and worship everything 
old. Regénerate obsolescent languages, 
restore antiquated spelling, adopt me- 
dieval costumes, revive ancient rituals, 
inflame traditional animosities, resur- 
rect forgotten realms, re-erert over- 
thrown barriers. Cultivate the primi- 
tive virtues of personal bravery and 
clan loyalty. Reprove and repress the 
Christian virtues of kindliness and 
universal sympathy. 

Some of the signs of the times I 
have enumerated are good things in 
themselves, some are trifles of no con- 
sequence, but they all hang together 
and a floating straw shows the current 
of a river as well as a log. A change 
in taste is often the precursor of a 
shift of the trend of human affairs. 
The dominant tendency of the times is 
undoubtedly downward and the ad- 
vance of science has not yet availed 
to check it. 

It is a reactionary spirit, antagonis- 
tic to progress and. destructive to civil- 
ization. Science and Christianity are 
at one in abhorring the natural man 
and calling upon the civilized man to 
fight and subdue him. The conquest of 
nature, not the imitation of nature, is 
the whole duty of man. Metchnikoff 
and St. Paul unite in criticizing the 
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body we were born with. St. Augustine 
and Huxley are in agreement as to the 
eternal conflict between man and na- 
ture. In his Romanes lecture on “Evo- 
lution and Ethics” Huxley said: “The 
ethical progress of society depends, not 
on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less on running away from it, but on 
combating it,” and again: “The his- 
tory of civilization details the steps 
by which man has succeeded in build- 
ing up an artificial world within: the 
cosmos.” 

There speaks the true evolutionist, 
one whose desire is to get away from 
nature as fast and far as possible. Im- 
itate Nature? Yes, when we cannot im- 
prove upon her. Admire Nature? Pos- 
sibly, but be not blinded to her defects. 
Learn from Nature? We should sit 
humbly at her feet until we can stand 
erect -and go our own way. Love Na- 
ture? Never! She is our treacherous 
and unsleeping foe, ever to be feared 
and watched and circumvented, for at 
any moment and in spite of all our 
vigilance she may wipe out the human 
race by famine, pestilence or earth- 
quake and within a few centuries ob- 
literate every trace of its achievement. 
The wild beasts that man has kept at 
bay for a few centuries will in the end 
invade his palaces; the moss will en- 
velop his walls and the lichen disrupt 
them. His tools and weapons will dis- 
solve into the rust from which he res- 
cued them. The clam may survive man 
by as many millenia as it preceded him. 
In the ultimate devolution of. the world 
animal life will disappear before veg- 
etable, the higher plants will be killed 
off before the lower, and finally the 
three kingdoms of nature will be re- 
duced to one, the mineral. Civilized man, 
enthroned in his citadel and defended 
by all the forces of nature that he has 
brought under his control, is after all 
in the same situation as:a savage, shiv- 
ering in -the darkness beside his fire, 
listening to the pad of predatory feet, 
the rustle of serpents and the cry of 
birds of prey, knowing that only the 
fire keeps ‘his enemies off, but knowing 
too that every stick he lays on the fire 
lessens his fuel supply and hastens the 
inevitable ‘time when the beasts of the 
jungle will make their fatal rush. 

Chaos ‘is the “natural” state of the 
universe. Cosmos is the rare and tem- 
porary exception. Of all the million 
spheres this is apparently the only one 
habitable and of this only a small part 
—the reader may draw the boundaries 
to suit himself—can be called civilized. 
Anarchy is the natural state of the 
human race. It prevailed exclusively 
all over the world up to some five thou- 
sand years ago, since which a few peo- 
ples have for.a time succeeded in estab- 
lishing a certain degree of peace and 
order. This, however, can be main- 
tained only by strenuous and persistent 
efforts, for society tends naturally to 
sink into the chaos out of which it has 
arisen. The natural law of the degra- 
dation of morality corresponds to the 
natural ‘law of the degradation of en- 
ergy. In ‘the language of the old theol- 
ogy it was expressed by saying “Satan 
is prince of this world.” It is no longer 
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proper to mention the devil in polite 
society except as an expletive. But tho 
we may deny the existence of the arch 
Anarch we cannot repeal the law. If 
we are too insensitive to feel the down- 
ward drag in ourselves we can readily 
observe the effects in our neighbors. 


E should “move upward working 

out the brute and let the ape and 
tiger die.” Our sins are mostly surviv- 
als. Like the vermiform appendix they 
are vestigial organs, needing amputa- 
tion. It is those who believe in perpetu- 
ating the pugnacious propensities of 
the lower animals and man in his lower 
stages who are responsible for these 
last five years of war and the conse- 
quent anarchy. Modern literature is 


‘tainted thruout ‘by that most pestilen- 


tial heresy, zoolatry. From the child’s 
primer to the sociological treatise, ani- 


‘mals and insects are held up for our 


admiration and imitation. The lion and 
the eagle are made the emblems of pa- 
triotism. Our authors and artists and 
musicians deliberately turn their backs 
on the future and point to the past as 
our goal. They take lessons in form and 
rhythm from the African negro and 


‘prehistoric man. 


The lament “Great Pan is dead!” was 
a false alarm. Never was he so much 
alive as today. Never was animality 
more admired. Never such a deification 
of the strength of man and the heauty 
of woman. Never so much money spent 
on lust and sensuality and play*as now. 
Never so much violence and lawless- 
ness and hate and manslaughter. Pan 
has displaced Pallas in the Parthenon. 
Panthas crowded out the preacher front 
the pulpit. Pan is the symbol of the 
semi-man. His furry ears and hairy legs 
were reminiscent of the brute from 
which man has evolved. Being the em- 
blem of the bestiality that survives in 
humanity he was, quite rightly, identi- 
fied ‘by the early Christians with the 
devil, the eternal adversary. His wor- 
ship was the exaltation of the physical 
and the emancipation of the primitive 
passions. His home was in the forest 
and he only ventured irfto the city at 
the Saturnalia when the people, tired 
of the practise of their acquired vir- 
tues, re:apsed temporarily into sav- 
agery. 

Those who say “God made the coun- 
try but the devil made the city” are 
reading history backward. The word 
“pagan” means literally “countryman” 
(paganus). “Civilization” is by self- 
definition«a product of the city dweller 
(civis). Our modern nature-lovers are 
trying to rob the Creator of credit for 
the highest products of creative activ- 
ity. They would make a scapegoat of 
God and drive him out of the town into 
the desert. But God is not in the thun- 
der or whirlwind, but in the voice the 
artificial creation of man. It is only by 
overcoming nature that man can rise. 

The sole salvation for the human 
race lies in the removal of the primal 
curse, the sentence of hard labor for 
life that was imposed on man as he 
left Paradise. Some folks are trying to 
elevate the laboring classes; some are 
trying to keep them down. The scien- 
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tist has a more radical remedy; he 
wants to annihilate the laboring classes 
by abolishing labor. There is no longer 
any need for human labor in the sense 
of personal toil, for the physical en- 
ergy necessary to accomplish all kinds 
of work may be obtained from external 
sources and it can be directed and con- 
trolled without extreme exertion. Man’s 
first effort in this direction was to 
throw part of his burden upon the horse 
and ox or upon other men. But within 
the last century it has been discovered 
that neither human nor animal servi- 
tude is necessary to give man leisure 
for the higher life, for by means of the 
machine he can do the work of giants 
without exhaustion. But the introduc- 
tion of machines, like every other step 
of human progress, met with the most 
violent opposition from those it was to 
benefit. “Smash ’em!” cried the work- 
ingman. “Smash ’em!” cried the poet. 
“Smash ’em!” cried the artist. “Smash 
’em!” cried the theologian. “Smash 
’em!” cried the magistrate. This oppo- 
sition yet lingers and every new inven- 
tion, especially in chemistry, is greet- 
ed with general distrust and often with 
legislative prohibition. 

Man is the tool-using animal, and the 
machine, that is, the power-driven tool, 
is his peculiar achievement. It is pure- 
ly a creation of the human mind. The 
wheel, its essential feature, does not ex- 
ist in nature. The lever, with its to-and- 
fro motion, we find in the limbs of all 


‘animals, but the continuous and revolv- 


ing lever, the wheel, cannot be formed 
of bone and flesh. Man as a motive 
power is a poor thing. He can only con- 
vert three or four thousand calories of 
energy a day and he does that very in- 
efficiently. But he can make an engine 
that will handle a hundred thousand 
times that, twice as efficiently and 
three times as long. In this way only 
can he get rid of pain and toil and 
gain the wealth he wants. 

Gradually then he will substitute for 
the natural world an artificial world, 
molded nearer to his heart’s desire. Man 
the Artifex will ultimately master Na- 
ture and reign supreme over his own 
creation until chaos, shall come again. 
Science and theology teach the same 
duty of man, tho they express it in dif- 
ferent terms. In the language of sci- 
ence, according to Ostwald, man should 
utilize for his own purposes the largest 
amount of the raw energies of nature 
with the highest possible ratio of effi- 
ciency. In the language of theology, ac- 
cording to the Bible, man imitates his 
Creator to the extent of his powers in 
making a better world and waging in- 
creasing warfare against the prince of 
this world. 

In the ancient drama it was deus ex 
machina that came in at the end to 
solve the problems of the play. It is 


‘to the same supernatural agency, the 


divinity in machinery, that we must 
look for the salvation of society, It is 
by means of applied science that the 
earth can be made habitable and a de- 
cent human life made possible. Creative 
evolution is at last becoming conscious. 
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Is Bootlicking Part of the Teacher’s Job? 


(Continued from page 9) 


tion. A man or any other profession is 
seldom affected by these whims of a 
board.” 

In thinking over these answers it 
may be something of a shock to many 
good citizens to learn that a teacher, 
who must usually move from town to 
town in order to advance herself in her 
profession, is likely to have to change 
her opinions with her residence or keep 
very quiet about them. To win favor 
in each community she must appear to 
become “wet” or “dry,” Catholic or 
Protestant, Republican or Democratic, 
as the case may be. In one community 
pressure was brought to bear on a 
principal of one of the schools to 
enter another denomination (in spite of 
the fact that his own church was well 
represented in the town) simply be- 
cause “the best people,” including mem- 
bers of the school board, belonged to 
the other denomination. In the same 
town a teacher displeased certain prom- 
inent persons by attending a mission 
church in the slum district. The mis- 
sion chapel was of the same denomina- 
tion as that which the prominent per- 
sons attended in the uptown residence 
district. If a teacher be sincere in the 
acceptance of any creed—and of what 
value is religion without sincerity — 
how is it possible to make such adjust- 
ments? 

This pressure of the community 
mind upon the individual is felt keenly 
in many ways, but most keenly, per- 
haps, in connection with religion and 
politics. One of our correspondents 
tries to tell why: 

“While educational offices are politi- 
cal, teachers will not have free speech. 
We have the right to it, the same as 
other citizens; but are we classed as 
citizens? We doubt it. We must not say 
we are Democrats or Republicans (for 
the children may learn our way), not 
if we teach both sides of the story 
justly and they have a Democratic or 
Republican father or mother. We must 
not take a stand for or against our 
school legislation. If the jobs are poli- 
tical ones and we stand on the wrong 
side, we lose the job or else become 
cross-roaders. We like the man who 
stands firm for or against issues, but 
in a politics-ridden educational system 
with its petty jealousies and sectional 
rivalries, it does not agree with a man’s 
pocket-book to take the definite stand, 
though his conscience may be clear.” 

Here is specific information in this 
connection: 

“I had the Literary Digest, The In- 
dependent and other magazines in my 
schoolroom and we kept up on topics of 
the day. I have no preference when it 
comes to political parties, but not one 
thing could I say in loyalty to our 
President without incurring the enmity 
of all the Republicans in town. I could 
not even teach patriotism without call- 
ing down upon my head the hatred of 
one member of the board who, I judged, 
was pro-German.” 

Another correspondent writes us a 
long and interesting story of pro-Ger- 


manism at work in war time to sup- 
press the free speech of patriotic 
Americanism. In reading the story we 
may focus attention, if we wish, simply 
on the suppression of Americanism. It 
would be wiser to consider also the 
faults in an educational system that 
make it possible for right-minded pro- 
fessional men and women to be bullied 
to their own disadvantage and the dis- 
advantage of their country. For now 
that the war is over, these same auto- 
crats, and others, may be working 
against liberty and progress by re- 
pressing the freedom of their teachers 
in other ways and for other reasons, 
the teachers, seemingly helpless in their 
clutches. Here is the story: 

“In the spring of 1917, the teachers 
of our high school, with the principal’s 
consent, were planning a Red Cross 
program by which to earn the school’s 
admission to the Junior Red Cross. Be- 
cause one day after school some of us 
discussed informally and _ tentatively 
the assignment of parts for the pro- 
gram, we were accused of insubordina- 
tion and were not allowed either then 
or later to give any entertainment for 
the Red Cross. We were so dumb- 
founded by the accusation that. we pro- 
tested, carrying the matter to the su- 
perintendent. He agreed with the prin- 
cipal, and said that we should never 
again plan or even suggest programs or 
“hold meetings” unless ordered to do 
so by the principal. 

“In the -fall of 1917, the superin- 
tendent visited an English class and 
found them discussing the causes of the 
war. He criticized the teacher, telling 
her that it was not the time to discuss 
the causes of the war, as nobody under- 
stood them. lt was her business, he 
said, to teach English. In a few days a 
faculty meeting was called, and the 
principal repeated and amplified the 
criticism, telling all teachers of Eng- 
lish and history to teach what was “in 
the book.” All but one protested, and 
later the teacher who was first re- 
proved spoke of it before a member of 
the local War Council (on which the 
superintendent himself sat) and the 
member told her to report if more was 
said. No more was said, but the one 
teacher who did not defend our course 
was the only one to remain in favor 
with the school administration. 

“Later a debate was being planned 
in which criticism of a government war 
measure was made a part. Two of the 
debaters were unwilling to criticize-war 
measures in public debate. They asked 
to have the question changed. That was 
refused and they withdrew from the 
debate. They were in my English class 
and when they told me what they had 
decided, 1 approved. It has always been 
my habit to encourage free discussion 
in my classes, and never to insist on a 
parrot-like agreement with my opin- 
ions. Quite apart from the question as 
to whether the war measure was ex- 
pedient, I approved the decision of the 
boys to withdraw from the debate 
rather than use what they considered 
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arguments of dubious loyalty. I am try- 
ing to make this sun-clear, because I 
was standing for the right of the boys 
to make their own moral judgments, 
and my approval of their course cost 
me my position. 

“Not, of course, immediately. First 
the principal interviewed me, intend- 
ing to make me retract what’ I had 
said, and urge the boys to return to the 
debate. He refused at the start to al- 
low that the boys had any moral 
scruples. The superintendent had de- 
cided that the question was all right. 
Therefore, he said, neither the boys nor 
I had any right to think differently. We 
had the ‘right’ to obey. (Do I hear an 
echo from Potsdam?) He reproved me 
for allowing the boys even to talk about 
the debate, unless with approval. Al- 
tho it was outside of class he said 
they had no business to be talking to 
me unless they were loyal to the school. 
I protested that they were loyal to the 
school. He said they could not be if 
they differed from the superintendent. 
Angrily, he said, ‘You are denying us 
the right of free speech!’ But, said I, 
‘What becomes of my free speech and 
the right of the boys?’ He was more 
angry than ever, maintained more 
firmly that there should be but one 
moral judgment in the school, the su- 
perintendent’s. I promptly offered to re- 
sign. But there was a shortage of 
teachers that spring and he refused to 
go that far. 

“Some days later the superintendent 
interviewed me. To him, alsé, I offered 
to resign. But he refused the generous 
offer, a fact that puzzled me till this 
spring. He made clear that loyalty 
meant absolute, unquestioning agree- 
ment with the ‘constituted authority’ 
of the school, a modest reference to 
himself! 

“In April, 1919, I was told by the 
superintendent, that because of my 
flagrant disloyalty (to himself) in the 
matter of the debate of 1918, I would 
not be offered a contract. He said with 
refreshing frankness that he had made 
up his mind in the spring of ’18 to fire 
me the next year. 

“As the contracts were already made 
before I was notified, I knew that 
closed the matter, but rather out of 
curiosity I went to the president of the 
Board of Education to ask what charge 
had been made against me to them. He 
is a man of education, holds a responsi- 
ble position, and is of undoubted ability 
and loyalty. Yet here is his educational 
creed, stated so vividly that I recall 
these sentences word for word: ‘I don’t 
know what charge was made against 
you and I don’t care to know. I don’t 
care how you teach. If you don’t please 
the Man Higher Up, out you go! You 
may be the best teacher in the State, 
but you don’t please the Man Higher 
Up. What you teachers need to learn 
is that there is a man over you with a 
whip, and the sooner you learn it the 
better.’ ” 

In summing the matter up this 
teacher says, quietly, “Yet several mil- 
lions better than I, for that trifle called 
freedom, lost their lives. Had I not the 
right to teach my pupils to Stand 
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for the ideals for which these died?” 
This stringent censorship of ideas 
and ideals makes dull and unprofit- 
able the meetings and social gathcr- 
ings which teachers attend and thru 
which they should be able to find 
pleasure, profit and intellectual growth. 
The fear of displeasing somebody in 
some petty way is the spectre at evcry 
feast. It is what makes it impossibl 
for teachers with good minds and warm 
hearts to acquit themselves as bri.- 
liantly as they would like in mixed so- 
cial gatherings. They are afraid to say 
the interesting things that occur to 
them. It is the reason for the life- 
less boredom of most faculty meetings. 
And, since it has been hinted to 
us that meetings of institutes and even 
of the N. E. A. are not always enliven- 
ing and stimulating, it may be the rea- 
son for that, also. It is a well known 
fact among teachers brave enough to 
talk to each other confidentially that 
most meetings planned for them and in 
which they participate are exceedingly 
dull. They continue to go with their 
usual docility simply because it is nec- 
essary. Teachers sometimes endure, pa- 
tiently and submissively a boredom so 
ponderous that any group of persons 
from another profession—say a group 
of journalists—at the end of ten min- 
utes would get “fighting mad” just for 
the purpose of making something inter- 
esting happen! 

Imagine a group of college-bred men 


- and women who have traveled and read 


and thought sitting meekly in a semi- 
circle before a principal who, after ask- 
ing them to discuss the “aims of edu- 
cation” (a new topic to most of them. 
of course!) writes down on the black- 
board for their instruction the names 
of most of the Christian virtues, as if 
none of the group had ever heard of 
them and as if it were a new idea to 
associate them with education! Or 
imagine a bluff, kindly principal hold- 
ing a meeting because it is the right 
day to hold it and without any more 
important reason, and trying to explain 
to a similar group of men and women 
of culture that we should have a “fool- 
proof method” in education (as if there 
could be any such thing!) because 
teachers, “as they come, on the hoof” 
can not be trusted to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of the occasion and 
the needs of the individual child! Yet 
these things have happened—and other 
things. 

Consequently, teachers have lost pres- 
tige in many places and among many 
people. It is not easy to look to them 
for intellectual leadership when they 
may not dare to be leaders, when they 
are afraid to discuss even their own 
problems at faculty meetings, where, 
for the good of all children, the frank- 
est, freest and most stimulating dis- 
cussion should be encouraged. But, 
wherever it exists, it ill becomes the 
public to reproach teachers for this 
subserviency. Teachers, with all their 
good qualities, are only human, and the 
public has laid too heavy a burden upon 
them and given much too little for the 
bearing of it. The public is to blame in 
that it has taken away from thousands 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Breakfast on the Snow. By Joe 
Cone. 


. What emotion characterizes the poem? 

. Point out the different pictures that are 
suggested by the poem. 

Which picture is most suitable for illus- 

tration? 

Compare the poem with Longfellow’s ‘“‘The 
Birds of Killingworth.” 

. Explain in what way the poem is related 

to “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

. Point out and explain figures of speech 
that occur in the poem. 

il. Back to Nature? Never! Forward to the 
Machine. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. After you have read the article, give a 
_ explanation of the meaning of the 
title. 

- In what sense is “Robinson Crusoe” “an 

allegory of human history’? 

Write an anecdote that will tell about man 

in “The Appropriative Period.” 

. Write an anecdote that will tell about man 

in “The Adaptive Period.” 

. Explain why it is proper to speak of the 

present time as “The Creati\ - Period.” 

. Write an imaginative story ° which you 
account for the invention o; the Aeolian 
harp. 

7. Tell a story that will show something con- 
cerning the Greek idea of Hermes. 

8. What is the character of Athena as pre- 
sented in “The Odyssey’? 

9. Give a short talk in which you explain the 
development of any one of the following: 
music, textiles, medicine. 

10. Give a clear explanation of the quotation 
from Shakespeare. 

11. What is meant by saying that Shakes- 
peare’s favorite amusement was making “a 
play upon words’? 

12. Show that the following sentence is closely 
related to the theme of Tepnyson’s “Idylls 
of the King”: “We should Move upward 
working ovt the brute and let the ape 
and tiger die.”’ 

13. Prepare a brief for an argument that will 
show whether or not you agree with the 
following sentence: “The dominant tend- 
ency of the time is undoubtedly downward.” 

14. Read aloud the paragraph beginning, 
“There speaks the true evolutionist.” 

15. Which part of the paragraph just men- 
tioned is most pleasing in style? 

16. Is it true that “Pan has displaced Pallas 
in the Parthenon”? 

17. What was the “Deus ex machina” in the 
ancient Greek drama? 

18. What does Dr. Slosson mean by saying: 
“Man the Artifex will ultimately master 
Nature”? 

19. Explain how the article awakens interest 

in the study of physics and of chemistry. 


ill. Is’ Bootlicking Part of the Teacher’s 
Job? By Marguerite Wilkinson. 


1. What is the difference between absolute 
freedom of speech and legal freedom of 
speech? Is absolute freedom of speech ever 
possible ? 

2. What sort of freedom of speech should 
exist in the schoolroom? 

3. What is “A politician who is a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde”? 

4. Why is it necessary for the safety of the 
country to have men and women of genu- 
ine initiative become teachers? 

IV. The Plain Facts on Shantung. By Vis- 
count Y. Uchida. 


1. Summarize the points by which Viscount 
Uchida supports his views concerning 
Shantung. 

V. Bringing Cartoons to Life. By Jerome 
Lackenbruch. 

1. Give a talk explaining how cartoons are 
“Brought to life.” 


VI. What She Will Do with the Vote. By 
Arthur Capper. 


1. Does the thought of the article agree or 
disagree with the thought expressed in 
Ruskin’s essay, ‘“‘Lilies’”? 

2. Read Tennyson’s interesting narrative poem, 
“The Princess.” Would Tennyson agree or 
disagree with the thought of the article? 

8. In a short composition give an estimate of 
the national importance of the following 
subjects: education, child welfare, child la- 
bor, hours of labor for women, mothers’ 
pensions. 

4. Write an editorial article pointing out the 
political service that women voters are most 
likely to perform. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Irish Question—‘The New Home 
Rule.”’ 


1. In what respects does the new Home Rule 
Bill differ from that of 19147 


2. How does it compare with the measures 
proposed by Gladstone? 

3. Why is Protestant Ulster opposed to Home 
Rule? 


il. The Shantung Controversy—‘The Plain 
Facts on Shantung.” 


1. Read carefully the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles dealing with the question as 
given in the article by Viscount Uchida. 
Just what does Japan gain? What does 
Germany lose? What does China lose? Is 
it true that Shantung is “annexed”? 


2. What reservation on the subject of Shan- 
tung has been proposed in the Senate? 

3. How and when did Germany obtain the 
Kiaochow concession ? 


lil. Capital and Production—“‘What We 
Expect of Capital and Labor,” “Un- 
scrambling the Eggs,’ “Greater Pro- 
duction, Lower Prices.”’ 


1. Mention some advantages and disadvan- 
tages of big industrial combines. Do you 
think that meat would be cheaper or dearer 
if the “Big Five” had not been organized 
to control the packing trade? 

2. What does Mr. Post mean by “over-pro- 
duction”; “basic industries’; “black anar- 
chists” ? 


IV. Woman Suffrage—‘What She Will Do 
with the Vote.’’ 


1. Write a brief résume of the history of the 
Woman Suffrage movement up to the pres- 
ent time. 

2. Is there any evidence to justify the ap- 

_ prehension that women will “become an 
ultra-radical element of the voting popula- 
tion’? 

3. What are the problems which are likely to 
become the chief subjects of interest to the 
women voters? 


V. The Policies of Senator Johnson—“if 
He Were President.” 


1. Discuss the relationship of Senator John- 
son to the Progressive Party movement. If 
he should be free to write his own plat- 
form in 1920 what issues, judging from his 
record and exprest opinions, would he 
emphasize? 

2. What is Senator Johnson’s “foreign policy”? 
Why does he oppose the League of Nations? 

3. Get hold of some recent issues of the 
“Congressional Record” containing speeches 
by Senator Johnson on current problems. 


Vi. Civil War in Russia—‘The Expansion 
of Soviet Russia.” 

1. Compare the recent peace negotiations 
mentioned in the article with the projected 
“Prinkipo” conference advocated last win- 
ter. Do you think that the Bolsheviki have 
gained or lost strength in the interval? 
In what other respects has the situation 
changed? 

2. What are the “Baltic Provinces” of Russia 
and what forces are fighting there? De- 


scribe the attitude to each other of: (a) the © 


German “Balts,” (b) the Esthonians, (c) 
the Letts, (d) the Bolsheviki, (e) the anti- 
Bolshevist Russians, (f) the German Gov- 
ernment, (g) the Entente Powers, (h) the 
Poles, (i) the Lithuanians, (j) the Finns. 


Vil. British India—‘Massacre in India.” 


1. Compare the unrest in India with that in 
Egypt. What similarities can you find in 
he 2 el movement in the two coun- 
tries 


2. Why is the Mohammedan population dis- 
contented at this time? Do you think that 
sympathy with the plight of Turkey is a 
cause? What Mohammedan States have 
fallen under European control during the 
last hundred years? 

8. How much farther south would Bolshevism 
have to spread to menace the Indian fron- 
tier? Can you find a reason in the British 
position in India for (a) the agreement 
with Persia, (b) the occupation of the Cau- 
easus region, (c) interest in Afghanistan, 
(d) the plan for a “mantlate” in Mesopo- 
tamia? 
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of teachers the conditions that make 
for intellectual quickness, vigor and in- 
dependence. 

Moreover, in this article, it has been 
possible to hint at only a few of the 
ways in which this repressive fear 
works. Reams could be written, as one 
teacher says, on the problem of text- 
books. Reams could be written on the 
waste of initiative made necessary in 
the mechanical school system in which 
every minute of a teacher’s day is 
planned for her by supervisors and all 
possibility of personal growth thru 
a tirst-hand study of individual prob- 
lems discouraged. Comedies could be 


built up on the theme of the small ty- | 


rannies of dress and manners. 

By a process very much like natural 
selection we are weeding out the best 
personalities from the ranks of the 
teaching profession; that is we are put- 
ting too much of a premium on the pos- 
session of the quiescent qualities and 
doing nothing to reward the more vig- 
orous virtues. We are doing nothing to 
make young men and women of force, 
intellectual integrity, sympathetic im- 
agination and genuine initiative want 
to take up the teacher’s work. Those 
who would gladly be-poor for the sake 
of a great accomplishment will be dis- 
couraged by the conditions that seem to 
them to make the accomplishment well 
nigh impossible. We may comfort our- 
selves by thinking of this or that lib- 
eral community where teachers have 
every reasonable freedom. But we 
should not allow ourselves to forget the 
other communities. We should not let 
poverty and the fear of autocrats 
thrust their gag into the mouth of 
knowledge. 

New York. 


A Message from the Imperial 
Japanese Government to 
the American People 


(Continued from page 11.) 


24, 1918, were published. Consequently 
it is not conceivable that the United 
States Government was not aware of 
the intentions of Japan, when America 
entered the war. 

Immediately after the assembling of 
the conference in Paris—or early in 
February, 1919, Baron Makino, speak- 
ing to the newspaper correspondents 
assembled in Paris from all corners of 
the world, said that in desiring to se- 
cure the right to the former German 
concessions in the Province of Shan- 
tung, Japan does not seek more than 
a fair division, in codperation with 
China. Further, Baron Makino said, 
“Japan has repeatedly announced that 
she has no territorial ambitions in 
China, but desires to live in amity with 
her neighbor. The acquisition of terri- 
tory belonging to one nation, which it 
is the intention of the country acquir- 
ing to exploit to its sole advantage, 
could not be conducive to amity or 
good will. It would therefore be folly 
on the one hand to say that Japan 
seeks to live in amity and good neigh- 
borhood when on the other hand she 
takes that from which she secures the 
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Saving money is hard work until 
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will never save as much as you 
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If the average business were op- 
erated on the haphazard basis on 
which our household finances are 
run, there would be fifty times as 
many bankrupts. The truth, whether 
we admit it or not, is that very few 
families know where their money 
goes. At the end of each year we 
find ourselves little better off, if any, 
than at the beginning. We have 
earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and 
the pitiful part of it is we have noth- 
ing to show for it! 
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sole advantage to the exclusion of the 
original owner.” 

The ultimatum issued by Japan to 
Germany reads as follows: 

Considering it highly important and 
necessary in the present situation to take 
measures to remove all causes of disturb- 
ances to the peace of the Far East and 
to safeguard the general interest contem- 
plated by the agreement of alliance be- 
tween Japan and Great Britain in order 
to secure a firm and enduring peace in 
Eastern Asia, the establishment of which 
is the aim of the said agreement, the Im- 
perial Japanese Government sincerely be- 
lieve it their duty to give advice to the 
Imperial German Government to carry out 
the following two propositions: 

To withdraw immediately from the Jap- 
anese and Chinese waters German men-of- 
war and armed vessels of all kinds and to 
disarm at once those which cannot be so 
withdrawn. 


To deliver on a date not later than Sep- 
tember 15, 1914, to the Imperial Japanese 
authorities, without condition or compensa- 
tion, the entire leased territory of Kiao- 
chow, with a view to eventual restoration 
of the same to China. 

Since the award of the conference in 
Paris by which the représentatives of 
the great powers proclaimed their con- 
fidence in the good faith of Japan, the 
Premier of Japan, Mr. Hara, and the 
Foreign Minister have also given the 
most categorical confirmation of the 
intentions of Japan and the assurances 
of the Japanese delegates that as soon 
as it was reasonably possible, to return 
the leased territory of Kiaochow to 
China. Indeed Japan has given ample 
guarantee to China and to the rest of 
the world that she will not seek to 
violate China’s sovereignty in the 
Province of Shantung or elsewhere in 
China. 

All Japan asks is to be allowed the 
time and opportunity to demonstrate 
to the limit of possible demonstration 
her desire for friendship and good 
neighborliness with China. 

The development of the resources of 
Shantung with equal opportunity in 
that development must be of immense 
advantage to all concerned and more 
especially to the millions of Chinese 
now living in the province. These mil- 
lions Japan does not seek to “enslave” 
or “exploit,” as is so untruthfully 
charged against her, but to benefit and 
assist in the achievement of their am- 
bitions and their hopes. 

If the people of America would con- 
sider this question in its true light; 
if they would delete the specious argu- 
ment of the active propagandist in 
America, they should have no difficulty 
in finding safe ground for assurance 
that for every reason Japan must keep 
the faith with her friends and that in 
fact China will benefit by the decision 
with regard to Shantung as reached by 
the conferees in Paris. 

In 1914 Germany was strongly en- 
trenched in Shantung and fortified in 


Kiaochow. The German influence was| , 


rapidly increasing in China while 
China as a Government was growing 
weaker in all departments. The nation 
was divided, civil war existed, the con- 
stitution was not in force, and, with 
the exception of revenues pledged for 
loans and undertakings managed by 
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foreigners, the financial system was in 
chaos and available resources negligi- 
ble. Everywhere the German was 
strengthening his grip in trade, in poli- 
tics and in economic privileges. 

When the war broke out Germany 
had a powerful naval base at Tsingtau 
and from that point threatened the 
commerce of the Pacific. China was 
neutral—a forced neutrality. She could 
not declare war because she had not 
the sinews thereof. It has been said 
that China was prevented from enter- 
ing the war in 1914 by Japan. That 
statement is absolutely false. Some of 
the leading men in China did propose 
a declaration of war, but it was not 
taken seriously and was bitterly op- 
posed by the powerful southern ele- 
ment and by a considerable-number of 
the more influential men in the North. 

It was a bitter day for the Germans 
in the Far East and in Germany when 
Tsingtao was taken over by the Jap- 
anese in trust pending the decision of 
the conference. It is almost certain 
that had the Paris Conference decided 
otherwise or had the amendment pro- 
posed in the Senate of the United 
States to substitute “China” for “Ja- 
pan” as the recipient of Tsingtao and 
the concessions .of Shantung been 
passed and accepted, it would have 
been many years before China got 
back her rights and her sovereignty in 
that province. Everything would have 
depended on the good faith of Ger- 
many, the strength of China or the 
power of the League of Nations to en- 
force the terms of the treaty. Otherwise 
beyond question the peace of the Far 
East must have been constantly men- 
aced. Now, the situation for China and 
for all the rest of the world depends 
upon the good faith of Japan. 

Japan is determined to restore Tsing- 
tao to China in full sovereignty. What 
Japan intends to retain are only the 
economic privileges granted to Ger- 
many, which she will share with China, 
and she has no intention to hold or de- 
mand any right whatsover which is 
likely to affect China’s territorial sov- 
ereignty. 

Japan is ready and will not hesitate 
to enter upon negotiations with the 
Government of China as to arrange- 
ments for the restitution of Tsingtao, 
as soon as possible after the Treaty of 
Versailles comes into force. 

Upon the conclusion of an agreement 
between Japan and China for the resti- 
tution of Tsingtao, the Japanese troops 
now guarding that leased territory and 
the Shantung Railway will be complete- 
ly withdrawn. Why not wait a while 
and see? Japanehas not hitherto broken 
her word, nor will she do so now. Japan 
is the one foundation tpon which the 
Far Eastern base of the rainbow of 
hope for the world now rests. She has 
pledged her word to her allies, to China 
and to civilization. Like all the rest of 
those who made the peace and accepted 
office in the League of Nations, Japan 
knows her responsibilittes and is as 
jealous of her ndme and standing among 
the nations as America or France, 
England or Italy. 

Tokio 
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What the small packers say 


about meat competition 


Ouring a recent hearing a num- 
ber of the smaller packers were 
asked for their opinions of com- 
petition in the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we 
believe, are typical of the feeling 
throughout the entire meat 
packing industry: 


profits go, my company has made 
a larger percentage on its turn- 
over than any of the so-called Big 
Five.” 


J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
New York, testified: “I recall no 
instances where we were ever 
hampered by any packer in the 











Michael Ryan, President of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Company, 
said: “I have been a competitor 
of the large packers for the last 
40 years, and I have never found 
a disposition on their part to crush 
competition. .... They have 
concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.” 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President 
Corkran, Hill & Company, Incor- 
porated, Baltimore, asserted that: 
“The big packers cannot control 
the market for the reason that 
there are too many outside pack- 
a Some days the small 
packers make the market for the 
big packers. We have no fear of 
the big packers’. competition. . . 
The large packers have never 
tried to undersell us or drive 
us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado, said: “So far as 


control of any stock or in the pur- 
chase of our supplies at competi- 
tive market prices.” 


John J. Felin, President John J. 
Felin Company, Packers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: “I have known. all 
the packers for years and have 
never seen any unfair dealings on 
their part. I know of no methods 
that have been adopted by any 
of them that were unjust, unfair 
and monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business 
in America more keenly compet- 
itive than the packing industry, 
and none that serves the public 
on a smaller margin of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits dur- 
ing the first eight months of our 
present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of a cent on each 
pound of meat and all other 
products sold. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 















































The Couple That 
Spent Every Cen 


BOUT six months ago I got:the scare 
of my life. Mdith was worried, too. 
But in the end it was one of the best 
things that ever happened to us. 


I guess I had a pretty close call. The 
doctor said afterwards that he never ex- 
pected me to pull through. 


But it wasn’t my own sickness that gave 
me my fright—at least I wasn’t alarmed 
about myself. It was the sick condition 
of the family finances, and thinking of 
Edith and the boy that put me in a panic. 
There I was, flat on my back in bed; a 
big doctor’s bill running up; a _ trained 
nurse to pay every week; and no reserve 
to fall back on—not a dollar laid by for 
emergency. 


T.uckily the firm was good enough to con- 
tinue my salary without a break, or I don’t 
know What we would have done. 


The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well made me feel 
like a criminal. Suppose the worst had hap- 
pened? No provision for Edith and the boy 
except a little insurance—the total amount not 
enough to last more than a year at the rate we 
had been living. ‘ 


It hurt like a stab. It seems incredible that two 
people in their right minds could drift along 
the way we had been doing, constantly living up 
to the last cent, constantly on the edge of a 
slippery precipice. Yet according to statistics, 
something like 50 per cent of all the men in 
America over sixty years of age are dependent 
on relatives or charity for support—including 
men who had earned princely incomes when in 
their prime. Think of it! And all because 
they had failed to look ahead—had never 
learned how to save. It hit me right between 
the eyes. For I was nearly thirty-two years 
old—certainly old enough to know better; yet 
I wasn’t a dollar nearer independence than 
when I was twenty. 


One day, while still in bed, I ran across some- 
thing in one of the magazines that opened my 
eyes to our whole trouble. 


It said that most people make hard work of 
saving simply because they don’t go at it in 
the right way. Their money doesn’t last. long 
because they have no check on it—no definite 
system for adjusting their outgo to their in- 
come. It said the only practical way is the 
budget system—split your salary up into propor- 
tionate parts; allow so much each week for 
this, so much for that, and then stick to it. 


Then the article told of an almost automatic 
way for doing this—a new system for manag- 
ing personal affairs; it was called the Ferrin 
Money Making Account System. 





READ! 


Letter from Head of Financial Department of 
Lesoet Corporation of its kind in the United 
tates, 

“I consider your account book a remarkable 
contribution to the people of this country at this 
time. 

“In our company we have 5,000 employes and 
it was a revelation to me, in giving them advice in 
regard to the making out of their income tax re- 
turns, to find how few had any intelligent idea of 
their income and their living expenses. 

“The simplicity of your plan, which, by com- 
parison with previous methods of account keeping, 
would seem to be well-nigh automatic, appeals to 
me strongly. 

“They say you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, but I will say to you that I am going to 
use the Ferrin Book for my own family expenses, 
and consider it will make money for me right 


from the start.’’ 
(Signed) ._ D. S. Burton. 


Letter from A. B. Dick, Jr., of the A. B. Dick 
Company of Chicago, Manufacturers of the Edison- 
Dick Mimeograph Machine: 

“T can candidly say that all the record books 
which you have issued are practically invaluable 
to the man who wishes to handle his personal 
and household accounts in the proper manner. I 
have seen several systems to take care of these 
matters, but yours covers the ground in a more 
thorough manner than any of them. 

“To further show my appreciation I would like 
to have three copies of your Investment and Insur- 
ance Register, and also one copy of the ‘Money 
Making Account Book’ if these are off the press 
and available. It would be particularly gratifying 
to have them in sufficient time for the opening of 
the new year. If you will forward your bill I 
will be very glad to remit.’’ 

(Signed) A. B. Dick, Jr. 














WHERE did it all go? Forbes earned a good 
Neither he nor Mrs. Forbes could be 
accused of extravagance. But somehow they 
could never keep more than a few dollars 
ahead of expenses. Then something happened 
that .gave them a scare—and out of it the 


found an easy way to get on EASY STREET. 


salary. 













It struck me that this 


ground. When I showed my discovery 
agreed with me, and immediately sent 
for the complete system. 


That little step has proved to be our sal- 
vation. It has helped us put nearly 
$500 in the bank in less than six months 
—out of the same salary that was for- 
merly never enough. At the same time 
it helped us to pay a biz doctor’s bill 
without ever missing the moncy. 

The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System has shown us how to cut out 
all that old haphazard, hit-or-miss kind 
of spending, how to save money that 
we formerly frittered away—how to 
stop the little leaks that were keeping 
us poor. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin f Money Making Account 
System is simplifying money matters 
for thousands 


The Ferrin Money Making Account Book 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household) 
The Ferrin Pocket Account Book 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register 


The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 


Compact information is given on Making a 
Budget, Keeping Expense Accounts, Making 
Safe Investments, Making an Inventory of 
Household Goods. 

The Pocket Account Book (price when sold 
separatcly, 50 cents) contains printed slips so 
that you have only to jot down the amounts of 
your daily expenditures. The Kitchen Calen- 
dar (price 50 cents) keeps track of household 
expenses. At the end of each week or month 
these amounts are transferred to the Money 
Making Account Book, which contains 112 
pages, size 8%x10% inches, and is bound in 
half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover 
Paper Sides—Turned Edges, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold on Front Cover. This book 
has been prepared by an expert to fit any sal- 
ary from the smallest to the largest. Incor- 
porated in it is a recapitulation for every month 
of the year, which shows at a glance the Bud- 
get and the amounts paid out during the month 
for the various classified items of expense. It 
is the only book to our knowledge which has a 
Budget Column for every month. Special col- 
umns are provided for items on which an in- 
come tax does not have to be paid, so that 
these amounts may be deducted at the end of 
the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind 
of article you buy. Few people know that the 
amounts so paid on daily purchases may prop- 
erly be deducted from their income tax report. 


The following items, for example, 2re deduct- 
ible. Interest on personal indebtedness; taxes 
on land, buildings and household property; war 
taxes on club dues, theatre tickets, transporta- 
tion, telephone messages, telekrams, tobacco, 
ete.; contributions to churches, charitable, sci- 
entific or educational institutions which are 
not conducted for profit. By keeping track of 
these war taxes on the pages for daily ex- 
penditures, and transferring the weekly or 
monthly totals to the Money Making Account 
Book, you will effect a saving on your income 
tax that will surprise you and that will pay 
the small price of the System many times over. 


The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register is 
designed to keep an accurate record of your 
investments, insurance policies, etc. Contains 
32 pages size 5x8 inches; price separately, 
50 cents. The Ferrin Inventory and Fire In- 
surance Record will enable you to make and 
keep a complete inventory of every room in 
the house; also provides for record of your 
fire insurance policy. It is an absolute neces- 
sity in case of fire. It may save you many 
thousand times the cost, which is 50 cents when 
sold separately. 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc. 
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needed if we ever expected to get our feet on solid 
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upon thousands of 
people all over the country—helping : 
poe a Png BM gee mg = “The things that went theough my mind ‘during 
r e who 
never before saved a cent. It will that slow process of getting = ell, made me feel 
help you in the same way. This sys- like a criminal. 
tem, which is simplicity itself, comprises: 


Two Minutes a Day — 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System 


takes only two minutes a day. Any grammar 
school boy or girl can keep the accounts. This 
method is not a hard task. 


Now you need not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent, or the theatre. 
You will spend it freely because you know how 
much you can afford to spend. The Ferrin 
Money Making Account System is a most prac- 
tical gift to any newly married couple. Many 
people use them for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count System works, no matter how much 
or how little your income. We know what you 
will think of it when you see it. So we are 
willing to send you the complete System without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the System 
by return mail. If you feel that you can afford 
not to have it, simply send it back, and you 
will owe nothing. 


But when you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, you will surely 
want to keep this wonderful aid to money- 
making, especially as we are now making a 
special short-time offer of only $3 for the com- 
plete System. 


You will appreciate what a remarkable offer 
this is when you consider that other expense 
account books are sold for $3 and cover a 
period of only two years. The Ferrin Money 
Making Book covers four years, and therefore 
has twice the value, $6. And in addition you 
get the Ferrin Kitchen Calendar, the Ferrin 
Pocket Account Book, the Ferrin Investment 
and Insurance Register, the Ferrin Househol1 
Inventory and Fire Insurance Record. each 
worth 50 cents, or $2. You have the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of securing $8 value for 
only $3. 

But we can make this special combination 
offer only for a limited time. You are there- 
fore urged to mail the coupon now—to do so 
costs nothing and does not obligate you in any 
way, and it may be a revelation to you of how 
much more you can get out of your incom>. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Pyptohare of The independent Was Weekl. 
F 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 





Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account 
System (the entire five books) for Free Examination. I 
will send you $3 in full payment within 5 days after 
receipt, or return the books. 















































Miss Bebe Daniels is another 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she ‘‘prefers’’ 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Mt 4 


Ingrams 


Milkweed Ww 
Creant~ 


You may have noticed how we emphasize the therapeutic 
property of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. As we have said 
before it is exclusive to Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


We lay stress upon this therapeutic quality because it 
does actually “tone up” the skin tissues and keep them 
in healthful condition. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a 
wonderfully softening and cleansing emollient with this 
specific therapeutic quality that is so remarkably help- 
ful to the skin. 


Buy it in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 





Bebe Daniels 
in “Male 
and Female” 


So this is Babylon? And our friend 
Bebe who used to disport with 
the clever Lloyd is now dancing 
herself to a new niche in the film 
of fame. We'll wager the chap in 
the chair is not thinking about - 





striking for shorter hours. 
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Ingratr's Ingrams 

€ la 

Souveraine Rouge 
FACE POWDER “Just to show a proper glow” use a 


touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 


A comelesion outer especially dis- . A safe preparation for deli- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not absorbed 
delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
rfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three ect shades— 
Fiesh and Brunette—50c. Light, Medium and Dark—50c, 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
i 54 Tenth Street 
Windsor, Ont., Established 1885 DETROIT. USA. 


Foreign Distributors 
Philippines: F. A. Thompson Africa, South: C. A. Bolus Trinidad: L. C. Wharton 
Comm Co. Inc, Steytlers Bldg., San Fernando 
La Campana Bidg., Manila Johannesburg 
Australia: T. W. Cotton, Pty., Ltd. Africa, British E.: A. Ambrose Smith China: Mustard & Co. 
Melbourne Standard Bidgs., Nairobi Shanghai 
Canary Islands: Mendez Bros., Veira y Clavijo 25 Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma 
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Coupon 


(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth, 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 

















